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The Christian Union 


17 June, 1893 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will .send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 


MERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


ConNECTICUT, Canaan. 
ANAAN ACADEMY. Home for sixteen boys. 
Three masters. College or business. Back- 
ward boys a specialty. For particulars address the Rector. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
oo. 15th year circu ellis wha 
means aber! here. "Formation character 


stands first CURTIS (Yale ’60). 


Connecticut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
ISS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, Eveperatory and English. Home 
arranged for girls under fifteen 


ConngecTICcCUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss of Coll Prins. 
bed and Elective Courses of Stud ay. OF C 
Circulars 


paratory Course. . Early apo 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the sudurés). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
[very advantage for study and health. 


S00. 
SARA J. SMITH. Principal 


tx 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


h, 18 
will reopen September 2oth, 1 r893. S GRISWOLD. 


Indiana 


Massachusetts 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. | 
= POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. A Col- 
ip Incering, and Chemistry. Extensive tectrical, 


Laborat R low 
Kentucky 

Kentucky, Shelbyville. 


CIENCE HILL, an English and Classical 
School for Girls. Oldest in the sont. First- 


class in all its tments. P f liesle 
appointmen repgres for 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOVS 


oll | received DW. A BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ins 38th year Sept. 1 lassical, Scientific, 

refu raining. ome 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. Miss Kimball's School 
Colle and Special for ill 


Mang, Portland. 
ISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 

opens October 4th, in Portland, the largest city in Maine; 

healthful climate; beautiful situation on Casco Bay. 

School located in most desirable part of the city. College 

preparatory and advanced courses. French and German, 

with Foreign Teachers. Excellent musical advantages. 

Careful attention to social culture. daegcumass on appli- 

cation. 


Maryland 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
OHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore 


Anno incements of the Graduate, Collegiate, and Medi- 
cal Courses for the next academic year are now ready and 
will be sent on application. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
MHERST COLLEGE Examinations for ad- 
mission to Amherst College will be held at the 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, beginning ane 22, ato 
o’clock, A M., an continuing two days. e Brooklyn 
Elevated from the Bridge to the Greene Pinel Station. 
EDWARD B. MARSH, Registrar. 


Stamford. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 


in September. Ci At on 8 lication. 


ConngEcTICUT, Waterbury. 
S*: MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
19th year opens Sept. 20, 1 : 
T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Prin. 


ConneECcTICUT, Windsor. 
OUNGLADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and Smith 
receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps of 
teachers, each a in her owe re crpertment, Terms, 
$350 to $500. Miss J. S IAMS, Prin. 


Germany 


GERMANY, Berlin. 


, refers 
by rover Woe and 
the Honorable Wm. Walter ex-Minister to Ger- 
many. Adress for Y I. GILBERT, 
Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


The Rev. Francis. 


MASSACHUusETTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
AN SCHAACK HALL, for Girls. Careful train- 
4 ing’; life ; individual safe 
a ter. eference: ubdlisner 
Valen. Address Mr. and Mrs. MANTON 
VAN SCHAACK, Principa 


Michigan 


MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, UNIVERSITY 
eac t a , sent 


Minnesota 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
S "for Girls, HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two years 
of College work. Scholarsh pace te Bryn Mawr College, value 
$400. (Miss) OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsuire, Mount Vernon. 
yy ee INSTITUTE. A Family Board- 
School for ten boys, in a mountain village, 
50 miles from Boston. for and busi- 
ness, teaching. 
JOHN B. WELCH. A. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Solid 
srapaations in Engl sh Academic Studies. Prepares for 
Coll Bourassa Scientific schools, and Business. Music. U. 
tions. Capt. T. D LANDON, Com’d’t. 
‘Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst (suburbs). 
M®** R. G. WILLIAMS’S SELECT 
’' FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opens Sept. 20, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs, W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


EDGWICK INSTITUTE. A select home school 
for young men and boys. Students are members 


of the Principal’s family. and receive constant personal 
attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, ro Ashburton Place. 
UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4, For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


GERMANY, Goettingen. 
RAULEIN MARIA MICHELSEN, a cultured 
lady and experienced teacher, offers a home to 
American ladies intending to study German and to attend 
Lectures in the Annex of Goettingen University. Price 
of board, $6 per week. References given by Prof. Carla 
Wenckebach, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Illinois 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
M*s CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. The next year will 
open October 4th. Circulars sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
MISSES HUBBARD will reopen their 
School for - ies on Tuesday, October 3, 1893, A 
a of boarding pupils will be received into 


Chicago. 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL (Summer Session, year) at 
Hotel South Shore, | Special arrangements 
for board, tuition and R. ree prepares for 


King ies en and Primary. Grade Addre 
LY M. COE, Prin., 70 Fifth ong "New York. 
Chicago. 


— LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. Ca 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Yous dies and Children. For further ad- 
THE LORING SCHO 
2435 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
45th year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course 
and excellent preparatory school lly organized 
departments of music and art we bora- 
tories. Good, growing libr. brary nasium. Resi- 
dent phys‘cian. Memorial Hall enables students to much 
reduce expenses. For catalo 
RAH F. ANDE SON “Fin. Lock Box 9. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


HE ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Natick, 17 miles from Boston. 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school opens Sept. 2 1.893: Thorough 
prep aration for Wellesley and other co lege es for women. 


wiry Sharer, 4 liege. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CoNANT 
Miss FLorence Bics.ow, M.A., ‘tp rincipals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A healthful Summer Home by the Sea. Out-door life; 
oe private tutoring. 
EFERENCES, BY PERMISSION: 
on W a ie, E nD 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, 7c. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN (N. J.) COLLEGE 
eopen ept t 
Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN. MLA. President, 


New Jersey, Englewood (14 miles from New York.) 
SCHOOL GIRLS. Applica- 
tions should be made ear] 


EuPHAME S. CREIGHTON. W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 776 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 
in cottages, enjoyin ce influences and apes te 
evils of dormitory J. G. MacVICAR,A.M., 


Maw Janexv, Moatelais, Go Plymouth Street. 
HE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens Sept. 27. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

MISSES ANABLE’S English, French, 
and German Boarding and Da | School. 

College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply fo 


New Jersey, Pompton. 

HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL opens Oct. 3,,1893. Pri , Inter- 

mediate, Junior, and Beautiful lepartments. Buildings 
Beau - 


heated by hot water. 
dress Mrs. H. C DE MILLE, Principal. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
= PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
i ene Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed 
President Patton, of n College. or to or 


New Jerszy, Trenton. 
A ten boys und Camp Cedar Summer School 


for ten boys under 16 years of Study optional. 


New York 
New York, Albany, age Ave. 


cafe en e refined, heal 
e address Miss LUCY A. PLY PLON 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Three Full Courses of Stud y- Location beau- 
men ession eptember 20, I n 
Catalogue. FRISBEE President, 


| 
| 
| 
ladies the best opportunities in German, French, 
; and Music, with home care and chaperonage. Vacation _ 
| 1814. _Board- 
F of study. 
|e Ce tion unsur 
For cata- | 
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New York 


New Yorx, Buffalo. 
| SEMINARY 
THE FortTy-THiIRD YEAR. 


oe ulars address 
Mrs. C. F. nARTT, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
‘RANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. ne 1876. Year begins Sept. 
ments. olleges an 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. Twenty-eighth 
year opens Sept. 20. Chauncey M. Depew 
writes: ** Drew ies’ Seminary is an excellent educa- 
tional Send for illus trated circular. 
v. JAMES MARTIN YEAGER, M.A., Pres. 


New York, Chappaqua. 
Xmong the MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New 
ing-school for boys and girls, under the 


New York, Fort Edward. 
ay for Young Women. 
Music, Art, Elocu., Phys. ule "TOS. E. KING, D. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
ISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 
may have all the benefits of careful home train- 
ing and best educational methods. Six resident teachers. 
th All grades. P 


praining aims at thoroughness. reparation 
ege. 

Refers to Dr. Allen, Dean School of NW. 
Mrs. Hoe, Mrs. David Dows, 


New York, Manlius. 
MILITARY SCHOOL. Rt. Rev. 
D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. ar 
Supt. ist Lt. W. P. BurnNHaAM, 6th Infantry, U. S.A 
Commandant. Apply to Superintendent for circular. 


Now York, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. $600 
a Year; noextras. Limit, 30 boys. 
Parents waste their boys b keeping them at home. You 
= by negwecting the arents can’t bring up boys. 


hlet argues the question. Free; and parents 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Pome 
instruction. Special attention to, college 


Expe rt teachers in Classics cs, sand 
nasium. Resident Mary B. B. 


and Lois A. BanGs. (Formerly of 525 "Park Avenue.) 


New York, 6 West 48th Street. 
Girls. Primary, Academic, an 
paratory Courses students gnd 
than eight pupils: constitute any class. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
cage orgy Fs and Day School for Girls reopens 

P Collegiate 


Thursday, rimary, Academic, and 
students admitted. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia College and Barnard Coll ers univer 


ege, 0 


New Yorx, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers therough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet , and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Yous. York City, Riverside Drive, 8sth 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
HALL SCHOOL. For Young 


r. College pre 
WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie. N 
New York, Poughkeepsie 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, 


the Government, emies, and Business. Military 
Organization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


| Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
ISS BALDWIN’S Der. 
tem ad 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. ten miles from Philadelphia. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A College for Women 


Offers uate and undergraduate courses 
En lish. Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Fre neh. Spanish, German, ingjuding 
Gothic sn German, Celtic, Hebrew, Hist 
Political Sclence, Biology, and P 
r. Sargent’s apparatus com- 


‘losophy. 
plete. _Fellowships $529) Greek, Latin, Eng- 


n and Teutonic Philology, Romance 
guages, Mathematics. History, and Biology. 


esid mene will, it is . be opened 
| in the autumn, and mmodate = spplauae | for 
admission. For Program above 


PENNSYLVANIA, Factoryville (5 hours from New 
York, without change.) 
UMMER KINDERGARTEN. KEYSTONE 
ACADEMY —— to guests. Pure mountain air ; 
perfect sanitation; delightfu location thorou 
tion. For parti rs address F. M. LOOMI 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 
27. For circulars and reports apply to the Principals, 
Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. RANCES E, BENNETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce St. Most delightful location in Philad-lphia. 13th 
ear opens Sept. 2oth, 1493. -Fren usic, and l- 
ege preparatory. Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut Street. 
ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL 


ns October 2, "Wome ree yeara’ apades course in 
and clinics. Fomen admitt or 
address . PEIRCE, D.D.S., Dean 


P&NNSYLVANIA, Scranton. 
ECHANICAL DRAWING, Mechanics, Min- 
ing, Prospecting, Arithmetic, etc., may 
studied at Home. Write for FREE Circular to The 
rrespondence School of M cs, Scranton, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE. Under care 
Friends. Opens 9th month 12th, 1893. Full 
College Courses for young men and young women, lead- 
ing to ical, Eng»neering. Scientific, an iterary. 
degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For 
Catalogue and particulars, addres 
CHARLES DgGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


Virginia 


Virernta, Hollins. 
OLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies. 
L sist soonten opens Sept. 13, 1893. Eclectic 
urses in aes and Sciences, Music, and 
cution. alley of Virginia. unex- 
celled. Mineral Waters. For information address 
CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Toure OF MUSIC, Director.” 


The Leading Conservatory of ee 


In addition to its unequalled musical advant 
exceptional opportunities are also pee for he 
study of Elocution, the Fine a odern Lan- 
guages. The admirably eo ipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence ady students. Calen- 
dar Free. RANK neral Manager, 

Boston, Mass. 


‘The 
Henry Clay 
Camera 


is— well, send for a Hen- 
ry Clay Manual, that’s the 
best way. 


By the way, ask for a sample copy of the 
Photographic Times. It’s worth while. 


Scoutll & Adams Co., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 


Ohio 


Onr10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
arvard examina- 


GIRLS. Pre tion for H 
tions and all Colleges a Women. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


H BELL 


TH 


GHURG 


“FRIEND FRITZ’ Gems. 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 


A collection of some 


ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY’’ by Geo. F. RootandC.C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure tospecify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth *THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable chorusesforalloc- - 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of fiveor more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


_——PUBLISHED 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - OHICAGO 


WILL BE PUBLISHED FUNE 21st. 


THE NEW ERA 


By DR. JOSIAH STRONG, 
Author of Our Country.” 
400 pages. Library Edition. Cloth, gilt top, $1. 50. 
Plain cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 35 cents. 


T congratulate you on the and 
brilliancy of your book.’’—JossPpH Coo 


MILK AND MEAT 
Twenty-Four Sermons 
By REV. A. C. DIXON, D.D. * 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE HALLOWED DAY 


By REV. GEORGE GUIREY. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25, 
The Dartmouth College Fletcher Prize Essay on the 
Sunday Question. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by : 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York ; « 


Baedeker’s United States 


THE UNITED oras> S, with an excur- 
sion into Mexico. Handbook for Travellers. 
Edited by Karl Baedeker. With 17 maps and 22 
plans. 12mo, $3.60 mez. 

Including special chapters by John B. McMaster, 
James Bryce, N. S. Shaler, E.C. Wendt, M. D.., 
and other eminent authorities. 


**The most remarkable example a a book 
should be that has yet seen light.”’ a 


*,* A Full List of the Baedeker imcom- 


parably the Kory guide-books published, will be sent to to any 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
By DR. W. H. DOANE 


The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 


an. ct if ordered 


THE Re & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GERMANIA 


rs and the press 
as the best effort 


n-Book: The 3 
NEW 


Cos C.E 


on of SONG.’’ 

240 27%. ag, F, Rosen 40 & cents for 

sample co .. 940 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents Wanted on Salary 
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CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 
Represented by its graduates in Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, Amhertt, University of Pa., Lafayette 
and West Point. Lehigh. and University 
Chicago, ’93,’94.) JOHN CALVIN RICE, Principal. 
apply to i 
FOUNI 
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BEST &CO 


Bathing Suits 


For Boys, Misses and Children— 
Jersey Cloths in plain colors and fancy 
com binations—Twill Flannels plain and 
with fancy braiding—Wading Drawers 
to protect clothes of small children on 
the beach—Safety Swimming Jackets— 
Caps and Shoes. 


SPECI AL. Neptune Jersey Suits in 


fancy stripes for Boys and 
Youths. 98 ets. 


Cat “Vacation Goods for Children” sent on 
applicat n. Orders by mail have special attention. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


guarantee 
ticket calls for 
another pair free if the tips wear 
out first. 
THE 
‘KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED” 
Silk Gloves 


are all sold guaranteed. 


If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York; he will see that you get 


“GENUIN 


only with the signature of”’ 
Justus von Liebig in blue ”’ 
ink across the label, thus: ”’ 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this refers to 
the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef. 


For delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 


OF THE 


Sixth Ave., 2oth to 21st St., N. Y. 


ANNUAL 
SUMMER SALES 


Handkerchiefs 


Initial Handkerchiefs, with scalloped edges, 


2 
Each 
Gentlemen’s Woven Colored Border Hem. 
stitched Handkerchiefs, worth 18c., 


| ()° 


-Flouncings 


27-inch Hemstitched Embroidered Flounc- 
ings, with pink and light blue borders, worth 


48c. to 65c. yd., 
5c 


22 inch all silk Plaid Parasols, worth 3.00, 


1 35 


22-inch all silk Taffeta Parasols, worth 375 
1 65 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
Outing Shirts 
Men’s Outing and Neglige Shirts, in Silk 


and Madras, Oxford and Cheviot Cloths, all 
the latest shades and patterns, _ 


Underwear 


Men’s Genuine French Balbriggan Shits 


and Drawers, 
3 Ce 
Each 


Furnishings 
for Summer Residences 


suitable for Summer Homes, also a complete 
—s of Rattan and Balcony Furniture, 


‘Remarkably Low Prices 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


Ladies’ All-Linen, Convent Embroidered, 


Full line of Snowflake and Ruffled Curtains, | 


Ladies’ Suits 
Seasonable Offerings at 


Attractive Prices 


Duck Suits in the new Eton shapes, short 
jacket, wide lapel, balloon sleeves, full skirts, 
Empire Belts in ivory, cream, white, hairline 
stripes and 


Worth 6.¢5 


India and Japan Silk Suits, fancy waists, 
with Bretels, Handkerchief and Ruffle Front 
effects, wide skirts with two and three flounces, 
in solid colors and light and dark ground 
printings, all colors, 


Worth 18.50 to 30.00 


The best English Storm Serge Suit we have 
ever shown, made in short Eton Jacket, wide 
lapels, balloon sleeves, wide skirts and belts, 
dye and wear warranted, 


98 
Worth 14.00 


Trunks and Bags 
(Third Floor) | 
Ladies’ Dress Trunks 


42-inch, with four trays, worth Is 00, 


Ladies’ ‘Traveling Trunks 


Strongly bound, 36 inch, with two trays, worth 


Alligator Bags 
98 


Grain Leather Club Bags 


Leather Lined 
14-inch, 16-inch, 


2* 2 


Gladstone Bags 


18 inch, leather lined, worth 3.50, 


10.00, 


| 15 inch, worth 4.50, 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


| 
g Them 
99 
| 
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Ui 
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A Family Paper 


Terms 


‘The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 
ES The subscription price 

Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Posta 
_the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
2 in the Postal 
1.04 for postage; for 

South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accomparied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 

ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wish'nz The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 

notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
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Book 
Buyers’ 
Union 


A New Department 
of The 
Christian Union Co. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
of The Christian Union 
may at once make use of 
the facilities of. this New 
Department announced in 
our last week’s issue (page 
1,110). 

The prime object of the 
Book-Buyers’ Union is 
to increase the number of 
readers and buyers of good 
books in the following ways : 


By supplying freely all de- 
tailed information about 
books required by careful 
purchasers. 


By contracting in large quan- 
tities for various standard 
publications, which we 
shall supply by subscrip- 
tion sale on favorable 
terms. 

By furnishing the miscella- 
neous books of all regular 
publishers at special dis- 
counts to members of the 
Book-Buyers’ Union. 


Agents: Capable agents 
wanted in every locality. For 
all information address the 
BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION 

Astor Place, New York. 
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A new invention for duplicating copies 


of writings and 
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az 


50 copies of type- 
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for circulars and samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
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Stow York. 
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Great Clearing Sale. 


OF 


High Cost DressGoods 


Our annual end-of-season sale of Dress 
Goods takes place this week. 

In order to clear the stock on the main 
floor we have sent to the salesroom in the 
basement 8,000 yards of the best Foreign 
Dress Goods to be sold at less than half 
price. 

The lot comprises plain, changeable, and 
fancy goods, Armure Crepons, Silk mix- 
tures, and a quantity of pretty Novelties. 

These goods will be displayed on special 
tables, and will constitute the principal 
clearing [sale of the season. Purchasers 
will find unquestionable bargains on the 
opening days. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St. 
New York 


Pearls 
Commemorate June 


For summer wear thtre is no gem 
that equals the Pearl for its simplicity 
and beauty in contrast with diamonds 
when mounted together. Our Pearl 
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the purse of all. 


J.H.Johnston & Co. 
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x Built for 
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It’s the Hartford—the wheel you 
¢ can depend upon— it’s built to last 

— it’s good when it’s old — catalogue 

for nothing — Hartford Cycle Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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In sheets, or from special designs, by the 
Sand Blast and Other Patented Processes. 
LEADED GLASS for Churches and Dwellings. 
CHIPPED GLASS, EMBOSSED GLASS 
MARBLEIZED GLASS for Ceilings and Sidewails 
Memorial Tablets in Black Onyx & Alabaster Plate Glass 
Estimates promptly furnished on application. 


New and Powerful Fiction 


The Last Sentence 


By MAXWELL GRAY, author of “‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” “ The Reproach of 
Annesley,” “In the Heart of the Storm,” etc. Illustrated by A. G. Reinhart. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘“‘A story strong in plot and character-drawing, rich in the accessions of an abundant imagination. and 
its a psvchological potenc it would be difficult to match in the of any 
novelist since Hawthorne. ‘The Last Sentence’ may be, without reservation, accepted as one of the really 
significant novels of the year. It will bear more than a single reading, and its merits are more likely to be 
appreciated at a third than a first perusal.’’—Boston Beacon. | 


Dearest 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, author of “I Have Lived and Loved,” “ My Hero,” “ Diana 
Carew,” “ Fair Women,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“Wri ith the good taste and the good breeding which are characteristic of all Mrs. Forrester’s works. 
It Seles two types which reveal at once the author’s knowledge of the world and her self-restraint—for 
either the one or the other might easily have run into caricature in less skillful hands.”—London World. 


Kitty’s Father Orioles’ Daughter 


By FRANK BARRETT, author of “ The Ad-| By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, auther of “ The 
mirable Lady Biddy Fane,” “A Smug: First Violin,” “ A March in the Ranks,” 
gler’s Secret,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00.] ‘“ Healey,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
me oly rood Sertes, paper, 50 cents. ** Unquestionably an artistic piece of fiction.”— 


“Mr. Barrett has the true gift of the story-teller. Boston Beacon. 
“A th hly absorbi ot, well worked out, | maintain the author's reputation for refined por- 
and interesting right up to the last page.’—Punch. | traiture and sound workmanship.” —Atheneum. 


The Doomswoman 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of “ Hermia Suydam,” “ Los Cerritos,” ‘“ A Ques- 
tion of Time,” etc. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 
** Full of incident, passion, color, and character.” — The Critic. 
‘* A powerful dramatic representation of old California life.””—ZipJincott’s Magazine. 
‘It is a picture gallery of glowing scenes. Life, light, color, action, all abound.”—New York World. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. Send for complete 
catalogue... 


TAIT, SONS & COMPANY 
31 Union Square, North, NEW YORK 


00 Sterilizing Baby’s Milk? | 


ow many mothers there are who would use a 
Sterilizer if they but understood its utility. 


4 ‘‘It is probably not too much to say,” writes 


ally ge 


Steam 


It is simple and inexpensive; anyone can use 
For sale by druggists. We will send you our Nursery Hand-book for Mothers free, if you mention paper, 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Walter Mendelson, M. D., of New York, in Baby- 
hood, ** that the process known as Sterilizing milk 
has done more towards lessening infant mortality 
and illness than any other invention of the past 
fifty years. By far the best process that has come 
under my observation, and the one that I recom- 
mend above all others is the 


SILK WARP CLAIRETTE 


_ A light-weight black fabric, having all the beauties and good qualities of an India Silk, without 
its faults. Kain does not hurt it; dust does not stick to it—a shake, and all the dust goes. Just 
the material for a cool, durable summer gown. Manufactured by B. Priestley & Co., and guaranteed 
to ave satisfactory wear. 

OTE! All the Priestley cloths are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, 
with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 
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The Outlook 


T the Anti-Trust Convention held in Chicago 
last week a remarkably strong sentiment was 
shown in favor of Government ownership of 
coallands. This is all that was notable about 
the Convention. The resolutions before it were 
in general either harmlessly conservative or 

harmlessly revolutionary. Noone seemed to have a definite 

programme, that would at once accomplish something when 
adopted, and yet stood any fair chance of adoption inside 
of a decade. Governor Nelson, of Minnesota, made the 
opening address. He said with truth that the Sherman Anti- 


_ Trust Law was practically ‘worthless because of the vague 
way in which it defined the acts it declared illegal; but when — 


he added that every prosecution under this act had failed 
because the pleadings were too indefinite, he forgot that 
when laborers were prosecuted under the law at New 
Orleans Judge Billings sustained the prosecution. If the 
committees appointed by the Chicago Convention secure 
the complete revision of this law, the Convention may not 
have been held in vain. 


The Reciprocity Convention held in St. Paul, Minn., — 


was perhaps of greater importance. Upwards of five hun- 
dred delegates were present, chiefly from Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and the adjacent portions of Canada. The 
protectionists in the Convention joined with the free- 
traders in demanding the lowering, if not the destruction, 
of the tariff walls which separate us from our Canadian 
neighbors. The protectionist argument was that, inasmuch 
as the conditions of labor are the same in Canada as in the 
_ United States, there is no objection from the protectionists’ 
standpoint to complete free trade between the two countries. 
Perhaps the most interesting speeches made in the Conven- 
tion were by President J. J. Hill, whose completion of the 
Great Northern road is just being celebrated at St. Paul, and 
the Hon. J. Martin, of Manitoba. Both of these speakers 
called for the abolition of the custom-houses all along the 
border. Mr. Martin stated that the chief difficulty in the 
way of reciprocity in Canada was the feeling that it was 
somehow disloyal to another country. The sentiment in 
its favor, however, he declares, is rapidly gaining ground 
in spite of all that the Canadian Pacific road could do to 
check it. Of the Canadian Pacific, he said pithily that 
“Canada had spent $100,000,000 to build the road, and 
the road now owns Canada.” The news is.encouraging, 
but no news could be so discouraging as to persuade us 
that two countries as advanced as the United States and 
Canada would indefinitely maintain three thousand miles of 
_ picket-line to keep their people from trading with each other. 


8 

‘Washington was greatly excited and the whole country 
stirred by the sudden collapse of Ford’s Theater on Friday 
of last week. The building was owned by the Government, 
and was under the control of the War Department. There 
were about four hundred clerks in the structure at the 
time of its collapse, and of these at least twenty-four were 
killed and about fifty more or less seriously injured. What 


makes the calamity the more appalling is the fact that the 
unsafe condition of the building seems to have been known 
for a long time past, but successive Congresses have 
refused the appropriations necessary to house the clerks 
elsewhere. It is reported that other structures used by 
the Government, and especially the building devoted to 
public printing, in an equally unsafe condition. An 
investigation by coroner’s inquest is now in progress, and 
will be followed by a further investigation by a court of 
inquiry, and the facts with regard to Governmental liability — 
will be brought out. There is a kind of sinister humor 
in the policy which lavishes money by the millions in so 
many directions, and is so niggardly in providing for the 
safety of employees that it allows the very roofs under 
which they work to fall upon their heads. | 


The United States Court has decided, by a vote of two 
to one, that the Fair shall be closed on Sunday, the major- 
ity of the Court holding, first, that the opening of the Fair 
was a violation of the contract entered into between the 
Fair Commissioners and the United States Government, 
and, secondly, that by the action of the Illinois Legislature 
the Park was for the time being put under the control of 
the Federal Government. The dissenting Judge held that 
the contract was vitiated by the fact that part of the 
money was subsequently withheld by act of Congress. 
An appeal has been taken from this decision, and final 
decision will be rendered on Thursday of this week, and 
meanwhile a stay of proceedings was granted, so that the 
Fair was open on Sunday. 


The Ohio Republican Convention has nominated the 
present State officers as their own successors. This means 
that Major McKinley is again the candidate and the plat- . 
form. ‘ The Convention,” admits the New York “ Trib- 
une,” “seemed tame and apathetic compared with that 
which met [in Columbus] two years ago, when Major Mc 
Kinley was first nominated for Governor.” How far this 
apathy was due to the absence of any fight for the nomi- 
nations, and how far to an indisposition to conduct another 
campaign on the old issues, only the returns in November 
can determine. No new issue was put forward. The 
anti-monopoly, anti-gambling programme mapped out by 
the Republican Clubs in Louisville found no echo in the 
platform. An indorsement of the McKinley Bill, an 
arraignment of the Democratic party for unfriendliness 
toward pensions, and a condemnation of the proposition to 
repeal the National tax on State bank notes, were the 
leading features of the platform. The Convention struck a 
strong chord in the declaration that it favored “ money 
composed of gold, silver, and paper, of equal value, and 
under National and not State protection,” but it failed 
either to defend the present law or to propose any new 
measure by which such currency should be supplied. So 
far as we can see, only a minority even of the Democrats 
are really in favor of a currency under haphazard State 
regulation, and the suggestion seems to have come rather 
from a desire to oppose the free coinage of silver than a 


| 
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desire to inflate the currency by unregulated promises to 
pay gold. Yet astrong campaign against the policy cannot 
be conducted except through the strong advocacy of some 
other policy, and in failing to outline any definite financial 
programme the Convention gave promise of a campaign 
as apathetic as its own deliberations. 


It is one of the anomalies of the military situation in. 


Europe that the fact that Count Kalnoky, the Austrian- 
Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a recent address 
to the Hungarian Delegation made a very pacific speech, 
causes no little irritation in Germany. The Austrian Min- 


ister declared that, while a general policy of disarmament 


is at the moment impracticable, it would be a great gain to 
all the Great Powers if the process of further enlargement 
of arms could be arrested. At this moment there is no 
sign of disturbance on the horizon. The Eastern ques- 
tion is apparently quiescent in all its multiform aspects, 
and there seems to be no reason why the already over- 
burdened taxpayers in the different countries should receive 
any additions to the load. The application of this sort 
of counsel to the present situation in Germany is readily 
perceived. ‘The newspapers which favor the increase of 
the German armament are furious at Count Kalnoky for 
contradicting the statement, so widely put forth in the 
present electoral struggle, that the situation demands the 
increase of the German armament, and some of the Ger- 
man critics are so hasty and indiscreet as to suggest that 
the speech menaces the Triple Alliance and foreshadows a 
renewal of friendly relations between Austria and Russia. 
The organ of Bismarck hastens to remark that the latter 
contingency will be the natural fruit of the disappearance 
of Bismarck from public life. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that Count Kalnoky’s speech had no 
ulterior ends beyond those disclosed in his very plain 


_ words. There must come an end to the piling up of taxes 


and the increase of arms, and the Austrian Minister appar- 
ently thinks that that end has already been reached, and 
that the absurdity of an indefinite increase of military 
affairs on the part of each Great Power, because some one 
Great Power leads off, has already reached its logical con- 


clusion. 


We know singularly little of the doings of our antipodes, 
the Australians, though recent events have shown that their 
distress is ours as well. We should like to report to our 
readers just what action the Australian Governments are 
taking to remedy the fearful financial situation there, but 
we are unable to do this in a satisfactory,way. The reports, 
even in the English papers, are by no means clear and full. 
We learn, however, that not only has the Government of 
Victoria determined to assume control of all the savings 
banks, but both Victoria and New South Wales have set 
about issuing paper money to provide the currency needed 
to prevent more extended bankruptcies. In Victoria the 
Government’s plan is to make the notes it issues legal 
tender. In New South Wales we are not informed 
whether the notes are to be legal tender ornot. We only 
know that Government notes, to the extent of $10,- 
000,000, are to be issued and loaned to the holders of 
$20,000,000 of current accounts locked up by the bank 
reconstructions. These loans are for five years, and if the 
plan succeeds, the Government will not only have relieved 
the stringency in the money market, but will net a good sum 
in interest. The fact that the merchants of Australia, as 
well as the small depositors in savings banks, have turned 
to the Government to prevent their property from being 
swept away by the collapse of private credit is a matter of 
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much significance. In England, too, the same financial 
uncertainty is producing a similar change in legislation. 
The new bill introduced by the Postmaster-General into 
the House of Commons to amend the savings bank legisla- 
tion greatly extends the maximum amounts that may be 
deposited in the savings banks under Governmental pro- 
tection. Heretofore such deposits have been limited to 
$150 a year, and private bankers have resisted any exten- 
sion, because such extension would lessen the number 
of their depositors. The Liberal Government, however, 
proposes, in spite of these protests, to raise the limit to 
$500, as a great many small tradesmen, as well as wage- 
earners, wish to place their savings under Governmental 
protection. No doubt Mr. Herbert Spencer considers 
this extension of the Government’s work very socialistic, 
but an act of the Government to increase the security of © 
property can hardly be deemed dangerous. It is as much 
the function of the Government to protect the savings of 
the poor against speculators as to protect the savings 
of the rich against peculators. ee 

The New York “ Nation” calls attention to the exten- 
sion of the suffrage in Holland, which has been secured, 
with characteristic Dutch tenacity and patience, by meth- 
ods very unlike those which recently extended the franchise 
to a great mass of disenfranchised men in Belgium. The 
Constitution of 1848 made the Dutch Second Chamber 
elective by direct franchise, but it made the exercise of the 
franchise conditional on the payment of direct taxes in 
the minimum amount of $8 and the maximum amount 
of $65. This enlargement of the franchise stimulated an 
active and a vigorous political life, but complaints were 
soon heard in large cities, especially from educated men, 
that the property qualifications were too large. The Liberal 
party, which came into power in 1848, under the leader- 
ship of Thorbecke, lost its vigor and found an antagonist 
of growing strength in the alliance between the ultra 
Protestants and ultra Catholics. Our readers have not 
forgotten the fall of the clerical ministry two years ago. 
When the new Liberal Government came in, one of its first 
measures was an electoral reform bill which held that 
when a man proved his ability to support a family, and to 
write a letter asking that his name be put on the electoral 
list, sufficient evidence of fitness to exercise the franchise 
under the Constitution was offered. Only paupers and 
illiterates were excluded from the right of voting, and it is 
believed that the number of voters will be doubled under 
the new measure. The Australian system of voting has 
been wisely established by the same act. 

| 

- One of thé earliest practical results of the recent re- 
organization: of the Labor Department of the English Board 
of Trade which has been carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Mundella, the President of the Board, 
and Mr. Thomas Burt, its Parliamentary Secretary, is the 
issue of the first number of the “ Labour Gazette.” The 
new paper is to appear monthly, and for its own depart- 
ment is to be as much an official publication as the ‘“‘ Lon- 
don Gazette.” Expert correspondents have been appointed 
in all the labor centers, and are to furnish reports on every 
phase of the labor question. When a strike takes place, 
it will be investigated at first hand by the local correspond- 
ent, and a non-partisan account of the causes leading up 
to the rupture and the progress and settlement of the dis- 
pute will be published in the ‘“ Labour Gazette.” These 


reports, judging from the first issue of the paper, are to be 


grouped under three heads—disputes begun, those settled, 
and those still in progress. Another feature of the initial 


| 
| 
| 
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number, which it is presumed is to be made permanent, is 


a chart showing the state of dock employment in London, 
in continuation of the charts prepared with great care by 
Mr. Charles Booth, the President of the Statistical Society, 
for the Royal Commission on Labor. The upward or 
downward movements in pauperism, as shown by the sta- 
tistics of the Local Government Board, are to be published 
in the “ Labour Gazette,” as are also summarized reports 
of all prosecutions instituted by the Home Office under the 
Factory and Workshops Acts, and of the cases affecting 
labor which come before the law courts in all parts of the 
country. The condition of trade in the English colonies 
and in foreign countries is to be regularly reported upon, 
and tables are to be given showing the immigration of 
aliens and the emigration from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The new paper seems to be complete in every 
detail. Its publication marks another step in the move- 
ment towards Socialism which is going on in England. 
The primary object of the ‘“ Labour Gazette ” is to help 
laborers and artisans in securing work, and to this end it 
is to be distributed free to all the public libraries, me- 
chanics’ institutes, young men’s associations, trade-unions, 
co-operative societies, workingmen’s clubs, and similar 
institutions of a non-political character. The Labor De- 
partment, from which the ‘“-Gazette” is published, was 
established during a Conservative Administration, but for 
years a Parliamentary appropriation of not more than 
4300 or £400 a year was made forits maintenance. This 
small sum included the salary of Mr. John Burnett, who 
resigned his position as Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, the largest and most powerful trade- 
union in England, to become its first commissioner. Dur- 
ing these years the Labor Department was hidden away in 
a small office in the Board of Trade Building at Whitehall, 
and was so crippled for want of means that it served no 
really useful purpose. It has been left to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government to put new life into it and to organize it on a 
scale commensurate with the importance which of late 
years has been given to labor questions in England. 

We learn from the New York “ Evening Post” that in 
a recent debate in the Norwegian Storthing, Mr. Aarestad, 
member for one of the chief agricultural districts, main- 
tained that the landowners and farmers were falling deeper 
and deeper into debt. He said that the soil of Norway 
was now in reality owned by the Bank of Norway, the 
Land Mortgage Band, the savings banks, and the traders 
in the towns. He estimated that the interest on the farm 
debts at 4 per cent. now amounts to one-sixth of the total 
yield of the farms in Norway. The Minister of the Home 
Department threw some doubt upon the entire accuracy of 
these statistics, and an ex-Minister of State pointed out 
that Mr. Aarestad had not mentioned as a cause of the 
debt the still existing right of the eldest son to buy out 
his co-heirs—a right that causes a great deal of borrowing. 
Nevertheless, nobody disputed the desperate state to which 
the present proprietors had been reduced. This picture is 
more somber because it is in no wise peculiar to Norway. 
In England agricultural land has fallen one fifih since 
1880, and on the Continent, in spite of protective tariffs 
against foreign grain, values have likewise declined. In 
Europe a chief cause of low prices is generally believed to 
be American competition, and yet in America we find 
farmers making, with absolute truth, almost the same com- 
plaints as were voiced by Mr. Aarestad for the Norwegian 
farmers. In the East it is the fall in the value of the land 
that is complained of, and this fall has taken place as far 
west as Ohio. In the West it is the evil of the mortgages. 
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The investigation of the mortgage question that is being 
conducted by the Census Bureau, under the admirable 
superintendency of Mr. George K. Holmes and Mr. John 
S. Lord, is not yet completed, but the returns for the States 
of Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas show that the payments 
on farm mortgages in 1890 took fully one-eighth of the 
entire production of the farms. In Kansas the situation 
was worst. There the interest payments on farm mort- 


gages were in 1890 $15 000,000, while the value of all the 


wheat, corn, hay, potatoes, and tobacco raised in the State 
was less than $65,000,000. Most of these payments are 
not even made to the banks and traders of Kansas towns, 
but are sent out of the State. A good many hundred 
mortgages were examined separately, and only about 
one-third of them were held in Kansas. 


M. Depuy, the French Premier, in a recent speech at 
Toulouse announced his programme. Unlike our National 
platforms, this programme is noticeable for its brevity, but, 
like our platforms, it is also noticeable for its generalities. 
M. Depuy condensed his programme into three points. 
First, he proposes labor legislation to regulate the relations 
of capital and labor in a spirit of republican solidarity, so 
as to correct the harshness of economic laws by the recog- 
nition of the element of humanity; a claim which is in 
the right direction, but which is sufficiently vague to per- 
mit almost any kind of legislation, either conservative or 
radical. Second, fiscal reforms looking to the adjustment 
of the burden of the taxpayers to their means; which is 
also a statement so comprehensive as to include almost 
any possible financial proposals. Third, a law or asso- 
ciation to regulate definitively the relations of civil and 
religious systems in a large spirit of tolerance and liberty 
—a demand which is sufficiently definite and to which 
the state of things in France gives very great emphasis. 
With regard to Socialism, M. Depuy says that either it 
awaits the natural play of institutions and laws, directed 
by universal suffrage, or else it declares, as has been 
said in various places in France, that a municipal subsidy 
is only a restitution, and in that event it becomes revolu- 
tionary and outside the law. 

® 

The Socialists of London first organiz2d themselves 
about 1882 or 1883, when the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion was put on foot by Messrs. Hyndman and William 
Morris. Since then there have been divisions in the ranks, 
and of recent years there have been three distinct groups 
of Socialists carrying on their work in the metrop- 
olis. One of these centered about Mr. Hyndman and 
the Democratic Federation, and pushed its propaganda 
among the working classes; the second group gathered ~ 
around Mr. William Morris, first in Farringdon Street, 
Clerkenwell, and later on at Kelmott House, Ham- 
mersmith ; while the third group, known as the Fabyans, 
accepted Mr. Bernard Shaw as leader. The differences 
between the groups were more as to methods of procedure 
than as to aims and principles; but each maintained its 
own organization, its own press, and carried on its propa- 
ganda on its own lines. Whatever differences may have 
existed have, however, now been settled, and a joint mani- 
festo setting forth the aims of the Enaglish Socialists has 
just been published by Messrs. Hyndman, William Morris, 
and Bernard Shaw. There are eight points in the new 
charter—an eight-hour law, prohibition of child labor for 
wages, free maintenance of all necessitous children, equal 
payment of men and women for equal work, an adequate 
minimum wage for all adults employed in Government and 
municipal services, the suppression of sub contracting 
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universal suffrage, and public payment for all public service. 
The present unrest in English politics and the depression 
in trade which now exists are contributing much to the 
strength of the Socialist party in England. Their propa- 
ganda is no longer confined to London or the large towns 
like Newcastle, Leeds, and Manchester. Many of the 
smaller provincial manufacturing towns in the North of 
England have now their groups of Socialists, who are push- 
ing their way into municipal as well as National politics. 
At the recent election of Poor-Law Guardians there were 
a”number of Socialist candidates ; and two or three weeks 
ago, at Nelson, one of the remoter cotton manufacturing 
towns of northeast Lancashire, a Socialist was placed at 
the head of the poll at a hotly contested school board 
election. This activity on the part of the Socialists is all 
the more noteworthy in view of the fact that before many 
years are over there must be a regrouping of the English 
political parties. The success of the Unionists at the 
general election which must follow the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords, or Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement from Parliamentary life, would hasten this re- 
arrangement ; and when it does come, much more will be 
heard of the Socialists in national politics. 

The Home Rule debate continues to occupy the time 
of the House of Commons. The Unionists have, however, 
changed their tactics and are following a much more 
rational line of action, and one much more difficult for the 
Liberals to meet. Under Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership 
they have exchanged the policy of obstruction for a policy 
of modification of the bill by amendments. They do not 
concede the general principle of the bill, and they will 
vote against it en masse when the debate comes to an end, 
but they are now endeavoring to secure as many conces- 
sions from the Government as possible in the form of 
amendments imposing restrictions on the Irish Parliament. 
Scores of such amendments have been proposed, and the 
majority of them have been voted down, but in several 
instances Mr. Gladstone has accepted them without a divis- 


ion, and has shown his usual sagacity in modifying his . 


general scheme wherever it has been demonstrated that 
improvements can be made. The result of this change of 
policy on the part of the Unionists has been to relieve the 
fight of the ugly temper which is always brought out by a 
policy of pure obstruction, to indefinitely prolong the 


‘debate and postpone the final vote upon the bill by an end- 


less series of amendments, and to wear out the patience 
of the Radicals and the Irish members. The latter are 
already clamoring for the application of closure, and are 
bringing a good deal of influence to bear on Mr. Glad- 
stone to shorten the debate and cut off the discussion. 
Under Mr, Chamberlain’s adroit management the Union- 
ists are getting all the fruits of obstruction without incur- 
ring the odium. 
| 

President Fish, of the Illinois Central Railroad, has 
issued a circular to its officers and employees setting forth 
a plan by which they may become shareholders in the cor- 
poration. ‘‘ While the company,” he says, “has no stock 
for sale, it will assist any of its officers or employees to 


buy one share at a time at a fair market price, to be fixed | 


when application is made, purchaser to pay for his shares 
in sums of $5 or multiples thereof. . . . On the amounts so 
paid interest will be credited at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum” until the partial payments are completed. This 
circular is hopeful rather by reason of the spirit in which 
it is issued than for any practical value of the plan out- 
lined. When the “ Investors’ Review ” warns all English 
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investors to avoid American railway stocks—because they © 
so rarely represent capital actually invested, and their 
value is completely at the mercy of those managing the 
corporations—we cannot urge American workmen to invest 
in them. The violent fluctuations are often as harmful to 
investors when the stocks rise as when they fall, for the 
making of money “ on paper ” by these fluctuations is pro- 
lific parent of gambling when it is not gambling itself. 
To rid investments of the gambling element, the end in. 
view must be the interest on the investment and not the 
fluctuations in its market price. Professor Perkins, of 
Union College, made an important suggestion when, in his 
address before a meeting of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers held at Schenectady last month, he urged 
that the public should purchase the railroads in order that 
securities issued might “ pass into possession of savings 
banks and be distributed among the people.” It would 
be a great gain to the Nation if its railroads, like its 
farms, were chiefly owned by the industrious and thrifty 
among the rank and file of the people. 


Edwin Booth 


_ It is a fortunate time in a country when art in any form 
is nobly illustrated and greatly honored, for no civilization — 
is complete, however forcible and vigorous it may be, 
until it has found expression in art, as no character is per- 
fect until it has passed through strength into beauty. For 
the last half-century the American stage has been elevated 
by the presence of artists who have honored it by their 
genius, their devotion, and their character. One needs 
only to recall the names of Charlotte Cushman, Joseph 
Jefferson, and Edwin Booth, to be reminded of the noble 
acting and the worthy living with which the dramatic art 


has, in a number of cases, been identified in the thought of 
this continent. Charlotte Cushman left an unstained 


memory behind her, and a tradition of force and genius 


which will not soon die ; Mr. Jefferson still holds the place 


he has long held; and Edwin Booth has passed away in 
the fullness of honor and the ripeness of achievement, at an 
age when he ought to have been at his prime. But his 
career was peculiarly arduous, his temperament peculiarly 
exhausting, and his life-history peculiarly tragic. Those 
who knew him could not have predicted long life for him ; 


indeed, they could hardly have wished it; for a nature so 


sensitive as his, and so open to the inroads of adversity, 
could hardly have found life happy, even when it was 
bravely faced and nobly lived. 

Mr. Booth inherited from his gifted father the dramatic 
genius and the artistic temperament, but with these rare 


and precious gifts there also came to him a weakness which 
for a time threatened to destroy his better inheritance, and 


which, in the case of a man less finely organized and less 
vigorously endowed with character, would have been a 
fatal inheritance. It is to the honor of Edwin Booth that, 
after a long and heroic struggle, he overcame a tendency 
the power of which can only be measured by those who, 
like himself, have felt the thirst in the blood like a lurking 
tiger waiting for its opportunity. 

Not many months ago, in conversation with the writer 
of these words, Mr. Booth referred to the continual ele- 
ment of tragedy which had hung round his personal life. 
Rarely has any man of so sensitive a nature been so 
besieged by misfortune. His early education was of the 
most desultory sort, and, though his childhood was spent 
in rural seclusion, he was hardly more than a boy when he 
began to travel with his father, and made his first appear- 
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ance on the stage in Boston. From the start he had a 
rare combination of self-reliance, dignity, modesty, and 
reticence. As a young man his personality was singularly 
winning, his striking beauty of face and figure being 
invested with a meditative air and supplemented by a 
peculiarly gracious and charming manner. The experi- 
ence of his first few years of professional life in California, 


in Melbourne, in Honolulu, and elsewhere, was of the 


most adventurous and Bohemian character, and more than 
once he was reduced to the most desperate straits by 
financial misfortune, acting as his own manager, bill poster, 
and scene-shifter. In this hard school of adversity he was 
learning, however, all the secrets of his craft, and master- 
ing at the same time the still more difficult secrets of his 
art; and from this rough-and-tumble, education was to 
issue the most refined, intellectual, and finished actor of 
his time. 

His great reputation dates from his first appearance at 
_the Front Street Theater in Baltimore, when fortune, which 
had so long flouted him, suddenly turned a smiling face 
and showered him with all manner of unexpected gifts. 
From Baltimore he went to Boston, and from Boston he 
came to New York, and instantly won his place in the 
heart of this city, so loyal to him ever afterwards, in a 
striking performance of “ Richard III.” At the beginning 
of the Civil War he made his first trip to England, but in 


London and in the larger English cities the antagonism of | 


the time told against his success, and he returned to this 
city to begin that wonderful period at the old Winter 
Garden Theater in the course of which he played “ Ham- 
let ” for more than one hundred nights. He was playing 
not only to New York, but to the whole country ; for 
night after night during that season the theater was 
crowded with residents and strangers alike charmed by 
one of the most winning, delicate, and artistic presenta- 
tions of “ Hamlet’’ that the stage has ever seen. The 
graceful figure, the noble and impressive head, the singu- 
lar dignity of bearing, the evident sweetness of nature, the 
refinement of every tone and gesture, the force and fire of 
expression in tragic passages, and the exquisite reading of 
the Shakespearean blank verse, have, alas! become but a 
memory of the American stage, but that stage will never 
see a more poetic or noble impersonation of one of the 
most difficult and fascinating characters in dramatic litera- 
ture. | 

The death of his father was Mr. Booth’s first great grief. 
Financial difficulties and professional trials of all sorts fol- 
lowed ; then came the unexpected death of his gentle and 
beautiful wife ; to be followed, while his first dramatic suc- 
cess was at its height, by a calamity which, at the time, 
seemed completely to overshadow him. It was while he 
was playing ‘“‘ Hamlet” in Boston, in 1865, that the death 
of President Lincoln by the hand of his brother suddenly 
overwhelmed him with grief and shame so bitter and so 
intense that it seemed as if he would never emerge from 
their shadow. But his determination to retire from public 
life involved a disloyalty to his gifts and a disregard of 
the love of his friends and the admiration of the public 
which he began te feel after a few months, Those who 
remember his reappearance in this city after that terrible 
tragedy will never forget the wave of emotion which swept 
over him as he stepped upon the stage to be met by one 
of the most enthusiastic and heartfelt ovations that has 
ever greeted an actor. It demonstrated at once and be- 
yond all cavil that the terrible tragedy which had been 
associated with his name was not in any way associated 
with his person in the mind of the public. The opening 
of Booth’s Theater in this city in 1869 seemed to promise 
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a new era in the history of the theater, and, so far as Mr. 
Booth was concerned, the promise was fulfilled. Month 
after month the crowds which filled the theater saw the 
most notable of the Shakespearean plays beautifully put 
upon the stage and admirably acted, and the theater 
seemed to be a school of art worthy of a great profession. 
But Mr. Booth was not a business man, and the business 
management in the hands of others did not prosper, and 
the great enterprise ended in financial failure. It was 
characteristic of the man that the full measure of financial 
liability was discharged at the earliest possible moment, 
and the great actor became once more a wanderer. His 
personal art suffered no diminution by the disaster, but he 
never again seemed to take the same interest in perfection 
of stage-setting or strength and excellence of stage sup- 
port. The last few years of his life, up to the time of the 
break in his health, were prosperous and happy. The 
financial returns were almost unprecedented. Everywhere 
there were enthusiastic crowds, and there were everywhere 
warm-hearted and appreciative friends. The physical de- 
cline began to be manifest about three years ago, before 
the actual breakdown occurred, and Mr. Booth’s last ap- 
pearance on the stage was in the part of “ Hamlet,” in 
Brooklyn, in the spring of 1891. | 

Only those who knew the personal history of Mr. Booth, 
and were familiar with the bitter experiences that were 
mixed in his cup of life, and who could measure the tempta- 
tions against which he struggled, could rightly estimate 


the native nobility of his character. He was absolutely | 


disinterested, and his charities, though silent, were mani- 
fold. In all his relations with others he was an illustra- 
tion of the chivalry of a high-minded, sensitive, and 
unselfish nature. There was a delicacy about his feeling, 
a charm and shyness in his manner, and a tenderness in 
his affection which endeared him greatly to the few who 
were fortunate enough to know him. To them he was 
the rarest man of his time ; full of a noble idealism; gov- 
erned by the highest motives ; with a sweetness of temper, 
a loyalty of nature, and a courage of heart not often found 
in a character so intense and forceful. Now that he has 
gone, his quiet but assured faith in the fuller life comes 
back to many of those who knew him, and his own expres- 
sion of it in a letter to a friend at the time of the Charles- 
ton earthquake, and inclosing a check for $1,000, may fitly 
close this article : 

“Bad as it is, it might be worse. The Almighty loves us despite 
his chastisements. Be true to him. He will not desert you. My 
little life has been a chapter of tragedies, as you know, but I have 


never despaired—never lost my ‘ grip’ of the Eternal Truth. ‘The 
worst is not’ so long as we can say, ‘ This is the worst.’ ” 


% 


President Cleveland on Finances 


The President has declared his intention of calling 
Congress together in September to consider and take action 


‘upon the financial situation. This is wise. And it is wise 


to give three months’ notice. For-this is a call to the peo- 
ple to consider that situation and to indicate to their rep- 
resentatives what action to take. President Cleveland 
puts his views of the situation tersely and with his usual 
vigor : 

“Tt is well for the people to take up the subject for themselves and 
arrive at their own conclusions as to the merits of a financial policy 
which obliges us to purchase idle silver bullion with gold taken from 
our reserve. One does not need the eye of a financier to see that 
this gold thus subtracted from the Government’s stock is eagerly 
seized by other nations for the purpose of strengthening their credit 
at our expense. It does not need the art of statesmanship to detect 
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the danger that awaits upon the continuance of this operation. 
Already the timidity of capital is painfully apparent, and none of us 
can fail to see that fear and apprehension in monetary circles will ulti- 
mately bring suffering to every humble home in our land.” 

This is admirable. The Democratic party pledged itself 
to repeal the Sherman Act if the people would give it the 
power. The people have given it the power; and it 
is bound in honor to redeem the pledge. Moreover, 
experience has demonstrated that the Sherman law has 
outlived its usefulness—if it ever had any. There is some- 
thing to be said for the free coinage of silver, though we 
do not believe that this country can safely enter upon 
bimetallism alone. But there is absolutely nothing to be 
said in support of purchasing and storing silver in the 
Treasury vaults and paying gold for it. The Government 
might as well adopt the Farmers’ Alliance scheme, buy 
grain, and issue greenbacks in lieu of storehouse receipts. 
Better. Because Europe would buy the grain, and it will 
not buy the silver. 

But though the repeal of the Sherman Act is our first 
duty, it is not our only duty. That alone will not restore 
good times. Bad times are not confined to the United 
States, and the Sherman Act is confined to the United 
States. The Sherman Act does not account for bank- 


ruptcy in South America, insolvencies in London, strin- 


gency in France, and bank failures beyond all parallel in 
Australia. 

There is something like a panic throughout the com- 
mercial world. And the cause is not difficult to discern. 
Ninety per cent. credit to ten per cent. cash is too 
much credit. Too great a strain is put on credit, and it 
is breaking down under the strain. The world needs more 
hard money and a smaller proportion of paper promises. 
Credit does very well when every one is trustful and 
sanguine ; but when distrust and fear begins in one corner 
of the globe it spreads rapidly. There is no quarantine 
against distrust. There is not gold enough to furnish a 
basis for the world’s business. The arts and manufac- 
tures are using nearly all the world produces. We must 
have a broader cash basis before we can get a more stable 
credit. In a word—bimetallism. | 

What can the American people do to hasten the inter- 
national adoption of bimetallism? It is only postponing 
that adoption by its present policy of buying and storing 
silver which the world does not want. There are two 
things Congress might do. It might simply repeal the 
Sherman Act and stop giving gold for silver. In that case 
possibly other countries would feel the pinch of a too lim- 
ited coinage and join us in providing a bimetallic basis for 
the world’s money. Or it might adopt free silver coinage 
and give silver dollars—not paper promises payable in coin 
and paid in gold, but silver dollars—for all the silver the 
mine-owners would bring. That would in a little while 
load us down with the white metal—make us, at least in 
theory, a bimetallic nation, and set an example which other 
nations might follow. Either legislation will involve some 
immediate financial perplexities ; but we believe that prob- 
ably the former would afford the shorter road to interna- 
tional bimetallism, but it might prove to be the harder. _ 

Meanwhile each individual can do something to prevent 
or lessen general distrust and disaster. He can be cau- 
tious ; not be ambitious to extend his business beyond his 


- means ; avoid imaginary wealth; get along with as little 


borrowing as possible ; extend as much help to his neigh- 
bor as is consistent with personal safety ; keep calm ; and 
not add to an unreasonable panic by his own panic. 

The country is rich ; it is abundantly able to pay all its 
debts; and there is no danger of National bankruptcy. 
But it is a good time for the individual not to incur new 
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debts, to live and to do business within his means, and to 
moderate very considerably his haste to be rich. 


~The Word of God 


Mr. Abbott’s statement in a recent sermon that the Bible 
is not the Word of God has called forth a number of letters 
and a considerable amount of newspaper criticism, though | 
in that statement there was nothing original. It can 
hardly be necessary to tell the readers of The Christian 
Union that he did not, as by some journals reported, 
challenge any one to find the phrase Word of God in the 
Bible. That challenge any child in the Sunday-school 
above the primary department would easily meet with more 
than twoscore of quotations. What he did say was that, 
as used in the Bible, it never designates the Bible or any 
part of the Bible. His exact statement will be found in 
the stenographer’s report of the sermon on another page of 
this issue. The interested reader can easily determine the 
truth of the statement by taking a concordance, writing 
out the texts where the phrase “word of God” occurs, 
substituting for this phrase “ Bible,” and see what sort 
of sense results. 

He who believes, as we do not, that the Bible is a book, 
written by amanuenses, at the dictation of God, every 
word of which comes direct from Him, can easily satisfy 
himself of the truth of the statement that the phrase 
“Word of God” is not used in the Bible to designate the 
Bible, and therefore such a use of it is unscriptural, by re- 
ferring to Revelation xix., 13, where we are expressly told 
that the ‘“ Word of God” is a name or title of the Son of 
God, the Leader of the hosts of righteousness. It is true 
that, in our judgment, the Bib!e is not a book, but a collec- 
tion of writings, composed by different authors, who not 


infrequently use the same word with different meanings ; 


but it is also true that the writer of the Book of Revelation 
is an intense Hebrew, and his book intensely Hebraic, so 
that his definition of the meaning of this phrase is author- 
ity for its meaning in the more ancient Hebrew literature. 

Having made the challenge, we will meet it ourselves by 
frankly saying that there are some passages in the New 
Testament where the phrase “ word of God” may be read 
as though it were equivalent to the Bible and the passage 
will still be intelligible. Such is Christ’s use of it when he 
rebukes the Pharisees for “making the word of God of 
none effect by their traditions ;” yet even here the larger 
and more usual meaning of the phrase gives a better sig- 
nificance to the passage. But in substantially universal 
Scripture usage the phrase has the meaning given to it by 
the author of the Book of Revelation ; that is, it is used to 
indicate, not any particular book or writing, but God man- 
ifestfng himself to and in man. The phrases used in the 
Bible to designate the Bible itself are “the Law,’ “the 
Law and the Prophets,” and “the Scriptures.”’ To interpret 
the Word of God as meaning the Bible is to fall into the 
same error as to interpret the Gospel as meaning the book 
which contains the Gospel. A few illustrative passages, 
taken almost ai random from the Bible, will serve at once 
to illustrate our meaning and, we think, to demonstrate its 
accuracy. 

“The word of God came unto John in the wilderness ” 
does not mean that a Bible came to John in the wilder- 
ness. It means that God manifested himself to John in 
the wilderness, giving him His message. 

The statement in Acts that “the word of God grew and 
was multiplied ” does not mean that the Bible grew, or that 
Bibles were multiplied, as by a copyist or a printing-press ; 
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but that manifestations of God’s presence grew ae were 
multiplied in the Church. 
Paul’s declaration to the Corinthians that he “does not 


make merchandise of the word of God” (marginal read- 


_ ing) does not mean that he does not sell Bibles; it means 
that he does not exercise his prophetic functions for money. 

His declaration to Timothy that “the word of God is 
not bound” neither means that the Bible is not yet put 
into binder’s boards, nor that the Bible is not chained to 
a desk as in subsequent times in the monasteries ; it means 
that though he (Paul) is in bonds, the manifestation of 
_ God is not in bonds, but His message is repeated by others 
from mouth to mouth. | 

The declaration in Hebrews that “ the-word of God is 
sharper than any two-edged sword” does not mean that 
the Bible is thus sharp and penetrating; for clearly the 
writer cannot mean that all creatures are manifest in the 
sight of the Bible, and that we are naked and opened 
unto its eyes ; these declarations are made of God as mani- 
_ festing himself to and dealing with his children. 

If any reader has imagined that the declaration that the 
Bible is not the Word of God depreciates the Bible, he 
greatly misapprehends its significance. Men often con- 
ceive of the Bible as the history of God in the world, as 
though he had been only with the Jewish nation and had 
spoken only to the Jewish prophets. This is to minify, not 
to magnify, the Bible. We conceive the Bible as teaching 
that God is in all history and is ever speaking to his chil- 
dren, but as teaching this dramatically and vitally, not philo- 
sophically ; as teaching this by giving an illustration of this 
divine Presence in human history and human consciousness, 
by the pens of men who had eyes to see the Presence 
which is everywhere and always, though, alas! unseen. 
Man is like a child who finds himself lost and alone in a 
great forest. Some men regard the Bible as blazings on 
the trees, made by those who have passed this way before, 
so that he that will follow these ancient indications of the 
right road with care will at last find his way to his home. 
- We regard it as the voice of an elder brother who calls 
out to us, ** Here! here is father!”’ And we answer the 
call, and come, and find our brother, and with him his 
Father and our Father, and take hold of the Father’s hand, 
and listen to the Father’s voice, and take the rest of our 
journey through the forest with the Father and with our 
brothers who have called us to Him. 

Which is the higher conception of the Bible? 


Borrowing Trouble 


It has sometimes been said that a business house which 
does not borrow money cannot be prosperous. In other 
words, a growing business necessitates a certain amount 
of borrowing, and in such a business borrowing is not only 
safe but commendable. On the right basis borrowing 
means progress, advancement, enlargement of enterprise, 
ard possibilities of greater profit. But there is one thing 
which ought never to be borrowed under any circum- 
stances, and that is trouble. Every man and woman under 
the conditions of life has a sufficient capital of trouble 
without adding to it by the process of borrowing. The 
chief business of the successful man or woman is to dimin- 
ish trouble by meeting it courageously and dealing with 
it strongly. There is neither wisdom nor wit in adding to 
one’s stock by borrowing it, and yet this lack of wisdom is so 
widely diffused that the people who refuse to borrow in 
the market of trouble are notable exceptions. At this in- 


stant, when ominous clouds hang on the business horizon, 
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the business men are few who are not wasting strength 
and energy in anticipating possibilities of trouble against 
which they cannot in any wise provide. To foresee 
trouble and get ready for it is not to borrow trouble. The 
foreseen trouble actually comes to us; the borrowed trou- 
ble is unnecessarily added. At this moment, when so 
many are unable to borrow money on what would ordina- 
rily be considered good security, every man finds himself 
able to borrow trouble without putting up any collateral. 
Trouble is to be had in every market, and every man can 
take as much as he chooses. The more he borrows, how- 
ever, the less likely will he be able successfully to deal with 
what actually comesto him. It is a fact of experience which 
we are slow to learn that the trouble we borrow never 
would have been ours in any other way. We appropriate 
what would never come to us otherwise. The real trou- 
bles of life are numerous and hard enough, but they consti- 
tute a very small proportion of its trials in comparison 
with imaginary troubles. To deal successfully with the 
real troubles we must refuse to consider the imaginary 


ones. 


Editorial Notes 
_Sir Wilfrid Lawson says that nearly every Liberal and every 


. Labor member of the British Parliament is supporting the local 


option bill. The opposition to it comes from the party of the 
“ better classes.” 

Americans can no longer ridicule the mania for court news 
ministered to by European journals. The Princess Eulalia 
must agree with Herr Most that there is very little difference 
between a republic and a monarchy. 


One of the specifications upon which the appeal from the New 
York Presbytery was sustained by the General Assembly was 
that the Presbytery had been moved by “ unsworn” testimony. 
We sshould like to know just what alteration a Christian 
minister is supposed to make in his statements when under 
oath. 

The San Francisco “Chronicle” is attacking the local City 
Council for apparent unwillingness to charter a competing tele- 
phone company which offers to reduce rates from $5 a month 
to $2. In New York the rate is $150 a year, and the refusal of 
two Legislatures to reduce it even to $100 is accepted as a matter 
of course. Evidently San Franciscans a’e not cultivating the 
grace of patience exhibited in our Eastern cities. 


If every believer in Civil Service Reform in this country gave 
the movement ever so little an onward push, our civil service 
would very soon be on the non-political business basis te whic’ 
it is coming by degrees. One easy and yet very telling way to 
give that push is to subscribe for and circulate “ Good Govern- 
ment,” the journal of the Civil Service League. It is 
judiciously edited, and costs only one dollar a year, and, more- 
over, is readable and interesting. Subscriptions should be sent 


to “ Good Government,” Corcoran Building, Washington, D.C. 


A recent investigatioa in Louisiana, says the New York 
“Evening Post,” brings out the fact that the same text-book on 
physiology that is furnished in the Ohio public schools for 
75 cents is sold in Virginia for $1, and in Louisiana for $1.25, 
“and this ratio seems to hold good all through the list.” This 
is an example of what is called by railroad men “ charging what 
the traffic will bear.” In Ohio people can afford to pay $1.25, 
but compel their school boards to act as purchasing agents, and 
get the book for 75 cents. In Louisiana the people cannot 
afford to pay 75 cents, but allow the State to make long term 
contracts with particular dealers, and are charged $1 25. Verily, 
the destruction of the poor is their poverty. 
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Impressions of the White City 
I.—A First Glance 


Editorial Correspondence 


HE White City ought to be approached 
by water; its gate is on the Lake 
shore, and the visitor who gets his 
first glimpse from the Court of 


\ 
4 (7 | Honor receives at the start an 


AT) impression of order, beauty, and 
magnitude which is confirmed and 


buildings and the grounds in detail. 

= The peristyle of fluted columns 
gives the keynote of the architecture of the White City, and 
passing through it one comes upon a court of noble dimen- 
sions, surrounded by the greater buildings and dominated 


by the golden dome of the Administration Building. This 


first glimpse, if the sky be blue and the light bring out the 
beautiful design and detail, sweeps away all misconcep- 
tions and explains the enthusiasm with which the artists 
worked together to secure the totality of impression pro- 
duced by these mutually related structures. So beautiful 
a grouping of buildings has not been seen by modern men 
—if, indeed, by men of any time. Repressing for the mo- 
ment the exclamations called forth by this new world of love- 
liness risen on the shores of the Lake, one ought to walk 
slowly up the Court on the left of the lagoon, pausing on 
the bridge with the smaller colonnade still further at his 


left, and then on to the Administration Building and tothe " 
elevator which carries one to the gallery running around | 


the base of the dome. Here is the place for a good half- 
hour of study. In front is the great court, the lagoon 
dotted with moving boats, the impressive statue of the Re- 
public shining amid the general whiteness, the clustered 
columns beyond, and still beyond, in blue glimpses between 
the fluted pillars, the waters of the Lake. To the north 
stretches away the greater court, its lagoon broken by the 
wooded island soft in outline and tender in hue, the nobly 
proportioned Art Building in the distance, with the State 
buildings grouped behind it, and the middle distance 
filled on the right by the immense structure devoted to 
the Liberal Arts and Manufactures, the Government 
and Fisheries Buildings, and other lesser structures, and 
on the left by the Transportation Building, rich in color, 
the Horticultural, Choral, and Woman’s Buildings. After 
one has impressed that picture on his mind, let him 
descend once more to the Court of Honor, take passage 
in such craft as pleases his fancy, and make the trip through 
the lagoons. 

A fair day and high light ought to frame the lovely 
pictures which now appear and vanish in endless succes- 
sion as one passes lagoon after lagoon, building after 
building, bridge after bridge. The joy of that miniature 
voyage is ample reward for the fatigue of a long journey. 
The world is once more beautiful under the hand of man 
as one dreams that it was centuries ago in the countries 
whence these architectural forms were drawn, as it is still 
in Venice. There are everywhere order, harmony, noble 


structural lines, pure forms, significant details, an adjusted — 


and harmonized whole which becomes to the dullest eye a 
symbol of that higher civilization which is to the things of 
utility what the soul is to the hands. There are treasures 
of skill, marvels of invention, wonders of industry under 


these vast roofs, but the unique quality of the Fair, the ex- | 


hibit which makes it distinctive and sets it with the notable 
achievements of the race, is the use of architecture on a 
great scale and in the truest art spirit. It is art rather 
than industry which is enshrined on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, and hence the surprise and inspiration of what 
promised to be an immense industrial display, and has 
become instead a noble illustration of that ulterior beauty 
which things of use take on when they become things of 
art. 


deepened by familiarity with the 


The visitor who saw the Paris Exposition four years ago 
finds himself constantly and involuntarily making con- 
trasts, and by those contrasts is aided in his endeavor to 
get at the significance of the White City. One visitor who 


carried impressions of the earlier Exposition about the 


lagoons thought he saw the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two fairs as the sun went down and the White 
City took on an almost spiritual beauty—something which 
seemed to linger on the earth rather because men needed 
the vision of it than because it rested on material founda- 
tions. The Paris Exposition, seen from the Trocadero, 
seemed riper, older, warmer; it was smaller, more compact, 
and more easily comprehended ; the sward and the flowers 
were gay and rich, the fountains played as if they had 
played in the time of the great Emperor; the air of an old 
and rich civilization enveloped one; the sense of long and 
large achievements in many fields grew upon one; the 
Exposition seemed the ripe fruit, the realized outcome, of 


_a great past. The Chicago Exposition, on the other hand, 
seems like a vision of the future. The past lives in it 


and is expressed by it; but it is a past transfigured and 
adapted to a wider and freer life. The Fair in the 
Champs de Mars was a visible summing up and substantial 
expression of what has been done; the Fair on Lake 
Michigan is a prediction of things yet to be accomplished. 
The first was a solid realization ; the second is a prophecy. 
The magnitude of the White City, the unrivaled beauty of 
its buildings, their purity of tone, their marvelous correla- 
tion with each other, the subordination of the specific 
work of skill to the dominating thought, make the present 
Exposition significant of the future rather than of the past. 


It is less ripe and far more beautiful than the Paris Fair ; 


it is less warm in color and far more wonderful in its range 
and variety ; it is less substantial and far more significant. 
It expresses the aspiration rather than illustrates the 
achievement of the country ; it stands for the America of 


_ the future rather than the America of the present. 


This is its value and its surpassing charm. Under its 
many roofs will be found a more adequate representation 
of skill, ingenuity, training, and character than has been 
seen before; but the unique thing at the Fair is the Fair 
itself. Not every visitor will comprehend its beauty, but 
none will escape its influence; few, perhaps, will discern 
its deeper symbolism, but none will miss its obvious lessons. 
The mastery of the Greek over every kind of plastic ma- 


terial was never more strikingly brought out; one cannot 


study the Court of Honor without becoming conscious that 
the architects could not, if they had wished, escape the 
inspiration and suggestion of the classic masters of form. 
But there is no imitation ; there is the strong hand which 
it is the joy of art to train in order that it may be set 
free. The Renaissance contributes its richness and flexi- 
bility, and there are touches here and there of the rococo. 
The prophecy of the White City lies not only in the reali- 
zation of a beauty which in its purity and magnitude is far 
in advance of our average achievement; it lies also in the 


freedom and power which the architects have carried from 


the separate structure to the totality of structures. They 
have preserved the Greek individuality of form and design, 
but they have harmonized it in a great group of buildings 
which, under this broad modern treatment, have become 


one magnificent temple for the housing of all the achieve- | 
ments of man. No more beautiful illustration of the 


possibilities and the power of ordered, regulated, and 
harmonized co-operation of styles, materials, orders, forces, 
and individualities was ever seen before. It is a world in 
which the latent beauty of life is disclosed by giving free 
play to individuality and at the same time subordinating 
the individual to the community, in harmonizing with the 
higher interests of which it attains its own fullest develop- 
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ment. This the Greeks failed to do; this is the problem 
of modern life. | 

The White City will be in the months to come a National 
university, in which every line of human activity may be 
studied, but the central and constant lesson of which will 
be the solidarity of the human race. The buildings will 
be reproduced far and wide during the next quarter of a 


century; the beauty so nobly developed in detail and 


general effect will give impulse and direction to the latent 
art feeling of the country; while the splendor of civiliza- 


tion where it co-operates and joins forces, instead of breaking | 


_ into antagonistic elements, cannot fail to leave its impress 
on the continent. The American who fails to visit the 
White City will miss a noble education. 7 | 

| | H. W. M. 
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An Evening with the Social 


Democrats 
By Alexis 


Social Democracy in the land of the Kaiser is not the 
evil it is sometimes supposed to be. The opinion prevails 
that little is to be said in its favor. 
enacted for its prohibition on the ground of its supposed 
anarchical tendencies, and the fact of its being judged by 
its excrescences rather than by its real purposes, are re- 
sponsible for this one-sided judgment. It is an easy sup- 
position that in a country like Germany, where the highest 
ideas of Christian civilization have long exerted their hu- 
manizing influences, and where a goodly degree of civil 
liberty has been allowed, any society that is obliged to hold 
its sessions in violation of law must have in it elements of 
disorder and serious peril to the public weal. German 

legislators, in view of their paternal system of government.,. 
may see in it dangers that escape the notice of those who 
have grown up under English and American rule. 

It is claimed now that the previous prohibitions have, 
within a short period, been abandoned in favor of certain 
mild restrictions. But these restrictions seem still to 
have the force of prohibitions. A short time ago the 
present writer casually met with one of the leaders of this 
movement. It was an opportunity to learn at first hand 
something about an organization which had never appealed 
very strongly to his aristocratic prejudices, and he determined 
to use it. Permission to attend one of their meetings 
was asked for, but this, it was found, could be obtained 
only upon the condition that nothing would: be said or 
written, in the country or out of it, that would disclose the 
secret places or doings to the authorities, or in any way 
affect prejudicially the interests of the body. The fact is, 
whatever be the law, that these assemblies are still illegal, 
and their members liable to arrest. 

Possessing a little of the spirit of adventure, and unde- 
terred by the possibilities in the case, the pledge of dis- 
creet silence was given. On the evening appointed my 
obliging Socialist called for me at nine o’clock. We soon 
found our way to the hall of assembly, which, as is frequent 
in the case of small gatherings in Germany, was in a 
respectable-looking restaurant. On entering we passed 
through a succession of rooms. In the first several men 
and women were chatting over a glass of beer. 
this several young men were amusing themselves measuring 
angles and calculating “ English” on a billiard-table. 
Passing on through a small room used as a café, then 
through an unoccupied room, we finally came to the cham- 
ber of horrors where wicked men and malcontents are sup- 
posed to inflame the hearts of their compatriots against 
order and good government. The curtains were closely 


drawn, the door carefully watched. The members, to the 
number of thirty, were prompt in arriving, and at the 
appointed time they were called to order by the chairman. 
Seats were taken around bare tables arranged in banquet- 
ing form. Seats of honor were given to a /ittérateur and 
Inyself as the guests of the evening. Beer was the first 
thing on the programme; each one present was served 
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with a glass. My first interest was in noting the character 
of my company. It required little knowledge of the world 
to see at once that it was made up of artisans and day- 
laborers. The familiar, cheery way in which their greetings 
were exchanged was very far removed from the conven- 
tionalities in good society. A half-dozen of women who 
turned up without escorts showed that “ Frauen-Emanci- 
pation” was a plank in their rough platform. 

Not having been informed beforehand of the subject to 
be discussed, I awaited its announcement with some con- 
cern for my reputation and general self-respect. I was 
prepared, in fact I anticipated, in view of the pledges 
required of me, a rare evening in the inculcation of revolu- 
tionary principles and methods. Imagine, then, my disap- 
pointment when the leader arose, in a dignified manner, 
and said : ‘‘ We shall now proceed to the discussion of the 
theme for the evening—viz., ‘The Influence of Art on 
Education.’” But there are such things as happy disap- 
pointments, and I prepared to enjoy this one. Three 
young men had been appointed to open the discussion, 
and were called on in order. Their speeches gave evi- 
dence of a faithful effort in the way of preparation. From 
their language it was further evident that none of them 
had ever made his Abiturienten-exam. in the Gymnasium ; 
nevertheless, they acquitted themselves in a way that 
would have been creditable to men of larger schooling. 

Under the term a7 were included music, poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. Music and poetry were classed together 
as essentially belorging to the same sphere. Both, it was 
said, were characterized by an appeal to the emotions and 
imagination, while painting and sculpture were more 
directly didactic. The object of the latter was to present 
natural and historic facts in forms that could appeal 
through the eye to the understanding. The power of 
music to awaken in the mind of the child pure thoughts, 
to kindle pure emotions, and to lead the thought from the 
visible to the invisible was dwelt upon in a masterly way 
by one of the speakers. The idealizations of poetry give 
to it the same power. What might otherwise seem to be 
a commonplace, prosaic event might through its medium 
be shown to possess the elements that are sublime and 
heroic. The child is thus taught to see with the eye of 
the poet, and comes to share in some measure the poet’s 
conception of nature and life. Beneath the dull surface of 
all nature and life there is another life moving, there is 
another voice speaking, but the inner eye must be trained 
to see it, the inner ear to hear it. 

Digressions were frequent. One of the speakers launched ~ 
out into the deeps of Das Wesen des Schoenes (the essence 
of the beautiful). But the surprising thing was not the 
digression, but the views propounded. It occurred to me 
as I listened that the speaker had read M. Cousin’s “ Du 
Vrai, du Beau, et du Bien ” (The True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good). On inquiry I found that he had not heard of 
it. Defenders of both realism and idealism were present. 
One of the speeches that interested me most was made by 
a young woman. She had lived to learn the meaning of 
the curse on man’s first disobedience. Subjection and 
sweat and the sorrows of motherhood—she had learned 
them all. Her argument was in favor of realism as she 
understood it, though she confessed her inability to judge 
as to the merits and claims of the two schools. Her argu- 
ment was the story of the effect produced upon herself by 
a very realistic picture, the meaning of which she was able 
to understand through her own experience. It represented 
a poor mother weakened with the want of years, her scant 
clothing driven about her by a piercing wind, care-worn, de- 
fenseless, distressed, pleading for an alms for the sake of the 
famishing child that tugged at her skirts. That was some- 
thing, she said, she had often seen ; but a full sense of the 
misery of it all she had never realized until she looked 


‘upon that picture. It was the picture of a sister’s need 


and sorrow that had remained with her and would abide, 
and since then her sympathy with others in their suffering 
was a new and living thing. 

These studies, it was argued, should be made more 
prominent because of their humanizing and moral effects. 
The question was asked and answered how it was possi- 
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ble for people with such scant means as they themselves 
possessed, to prccure books that would aid them in these 
studies. Public libraries were not sufficient, but se//-denial 
could be practiced. Books were cheap, and two or three 
glasses of beer and an extra cigar could well be spared. 
The best way to treat the social * Kneipe”’ in the restau- 
rant was to avoid it as an unprofitable and expensive pas- 
time, not to be compared with the quiet pleasures and 
delights of an evening at home with some good author. 
The only sentiment expressed during the long discus- 
sion— which was interesting and stimulating throughout— 
that could possibly be regarded as reflecting a lack of 


sympathy wiih the “powers that be” was in connection. 


with a criticism on the subject of art. Reference was made 
to a picture in one of the Berlin galleries (I believe it is) 
which was said to be ludicrous in the extreme. The pic- 
ture represents a late Emperor being carried to heaven by 
the angels. This the speaker considered as an abuse of 


art, with the unworthy object of glorifying royalty. To 


which of the schools it belonged he said he did not know ; 
he feared it was not real—it was beneath his conception 
of the ideal. This seemed to me to be a bit of pleasantry 
that evoked a quiet smile and nothing more. 

The sutject announced for the next meeting was Penal 
Laws. This meeting I was unable to attend. The sub- 
ject would afford room for the expression of reactionary 
ideas, but if the same temper and spirit prevailed as at the 
one of which I have spoken, one is Jed to wonder at the 
unwise legislation which prohibits such gatherings. It is 
a notable fact that in Hyde and Regent Parks in London 
the people find open theaters for the airing of all grievances, 
real and imaginary. A casual visit there on a Sunday 
afternoon will give one an opportunity of hearing the most 
inflammatory speeches that are made the world over. A 
few years ago I stood for the first time listening to a fervid 
Anarchist denouncing everybody, from the crowned head 
down to the thrifty man of business, and advocating a gen- 
eral uprising of the “ down-trodden workingmen ” to put an 
end to the existing state of things. I asked a policeman 
standing by if this was within the limits of liberty. ‘Oh, 
yes!” he replied. ‘ This is a free country, you know, and 
we don’t mind itas long asitendsin talk. He’ll feel quite 
well for a week after this, you know.” In England free 
utterance is the safety-valve for discontent. In Germany 
the compulsions of law may force discontent to escape in 
deeds of violence. 


The Good Government Club System 
By Edmond Kelly 


Every one will admit that there are not enough cffices | 


in the gift of the city government to satisfy more than a 
small minority of its citizens. This means that the large 
majority cf the citizens must be beyond the reach of the 
spoils system. If, therefore, the issue presented to the 
citizens at every municipal election were simply and solely 
an issue between the spoils system of Tammany and the 
public spirit of the rest of the citizens, Tammany would be 
regularly ard overwhelmingly defeated. Unfortunately, 
the majority which in every city, simply out of. regard for 
its own comfort and pocketbock, desires good government, 
is divided by National issues, and Tammany succeeds, 
either by openly espousing the cause of one of the parties 
or secretly trafficking with the other, in securing in the city 
a mzjority which entirely misrepresents the real desires of 
its citizens. 

The only way to fight this tendency is to separate 
municipal government from National politics. There is no 
more reason why National politics should have anything to 
do with the selection of our Mayor than that it should 
determine who is to be the next President of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Municipal government is nothing more than housekeep- 
ing on a large scale. The problem before the citizens is 
simply that of putting into office men who will best and 
most cheaply minister to their material needs in all those 
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‘matters which come within the jurisdiction of the munici- 
pality. The propaganda of this principle is a matter, how- 


ever, of no small difficulty, for the partisans both of the 
Democratic and Republican parties have grown so 
accustomed to regarding. municipal office as a stronghold 
of patronage or an occasion for political traffic that they 
cannot easily abandon so formidable a weapon for secur- 
ing a party end. Moreover, our citizens so often take a 
passionate interest in party politics that they cannot be 
induced to see how much nearer to them is the question 
of municipal government than that of National issues. The 
breaking down of party spirit in municipal government 
must necessarily be a matter of tedious and persistent 
labor ; it cannot be done by spontaneous explosion on the 
eve of an election ; on the contrary, at these times party 
spirit is most high and men are least willing to listen to 
logic and reason. We need, therefore, something more than 
electoral campaigns for instilling these principles into the 
public mind. Hence the suggestion that we should organize 
social clubs to this end. 

A social club is a much greater power for permanent 
good or for permanent evil in politics than citizens as yet 
have learned to understand. Every man is the creature of 
his own environment; his opinions are formed by those 
around him; and the atmosphere of a social club is to the 
adult man what the atmosphere of a home is to a growing 
child. Moreover, social clubs introduce into all political 
organizations an element of permanence without which all 
political organizations tend to fall to pieces. It is only 
once a year that the citizen is called upon to cast his vote ; 
it is only once a year, therefore, that his attention is called 
to the political machinery of government. If there is no 
other bond to keep men together than that which is felt 
as seldom as once in twelve months, it takes either very 
powerful political issues or some such selfish interest as a 
prospective share in the spoils to keep the political organ- 
ization together. This has been recognized by all practical 
politicians ; every party has its social club—indeed, every 
shade of every party has its social club. If social clubs 
are deemed indispensable to the existing National parties, 
if indeed they are deemed essential to the success of such 
an organization as that of Tammany, how much more are 
they indispensable to a movement which has no stronger 
cement to hold it together than public spirit ! 

Proceeding, then, upon the theory that the real me jority 
in this city, and in every city, must be in favor of good 
government, and that this majority does not express itself 
at the polls because it is divided by National issues, it has 
been suggested to endeavor to get together this real major- 
ity upon a permanent basis in a group of social clubs, 
where those who want good government may regularly 
meet and unite for intelligent and concerted action. 

The first of these clubs organized is called The City 
Club of New York; it has a membership of about seven 
hundred, a large club-house, and a prosperous treasury. 
The City Club has had only six months of actual existence, 
for it was only in October last that it moved into its club- 
house, and it was only in the beginning of December that - 
its committees were constituted. This club has already 
directed public attention to some of the evils of our present 
Government, and has begun actively to agitate the question 
of separating municipal government from National issues. 
In the course of the last year a committee has investigated 
some of the appointments made by the Mayor, and written 
and published an interesting report regarding the same. 
It has directed the attention of the Grand Jury to an abuse 
of long standing in the police courts, and secured a pre- 
sentment regarding the same. It has petitioned for the 
removal of the Commissioner of Street-Cleaning; and 
although the Mayor refused to remove Commissioner Bren- 
nan, the ample evidence brought before the Mayor on that 
occasion and the strong support of the press have convinced 
the public that Tammany will protect its own henchmen 
at the expense of the public, however inefficient they may 
prove to be. The political committees of the City Club 
are the following: | 


Committee on Legislation.—The duties of this committee 
shall be to observe the action of the Legislature at Albany, and 
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to advance the objects of the Club by the promotion of, or 
opposition to, suggested legislation, so far as it may be deemed 
expedient. 2 


This Committee met weekly during the months of Feb- 
ruary, March, and Apri].. It can hardly be said, however, 
to have done more than prepare itself for action next ses- 
sion. The Committee is composed of some of the most 
distinguished lawyers in the city, and is likely to do effect- 
ive work when, as is expected, it has a special counsel at 
its disposal, 

Committee on Municipal Government.—The duties of this 
committee shall be to examine into the requirements of 
municipal government and into the operation of that of the 
city of New York, and from time to time to report upon the 
same and to suggest measures for its improvement, and to carry 
out such measures in relation thereto as may be approved by 
the Board of Trustees. | 


_ It was practically through the action of this Committee 
or its members that most of the work above mentioned 
was done during the last few months. This Committee is 
divided up into as many sub-committees as there are 


departments in the city government. Each sub-commit- 


tee is engaged in drawing up a statement, as free from 


technicality as possible, setting forth the law governing 


each department, enough of its history to explain the law, 
the practical working of the department, and a short 
sketch of its personnel. It is hoped that during next win- 
ter the statements of these various sub-committees will be 
sufficiently advanced to permit of publication; they will 
then, taken together, constitute a valuab!e work on city 
government, | 

This work will have the advantage of acquainting each 
sub-committee with the needs and shortcomings of each 
department, and existing abuses are likely to be ferreted 
out in the process of this work. © 


Committee on Co-operation and Affiliated Clubs.—The 
duties of this committee shall consist in securing the co-opera- 
tion of all societies, whether philanthropic or political, the aim 
of which is to improve social conditions, and in concentrating 
the efforts of such societies in the direction of the purposes of 
the City Club, and in drawing up a plan for organizing affiliated 
clubs, and ultimately in carrying out such plan when approved 
by the Board of Trustees. : 


This Committee has perhaps been the most active of 
all the committees during the past winter. Four clubs 
have been projected, called respectively Good Government 
Clubs A, B, D, and E. Club “A” has incorporated and 
secured a club-house on the corner of Fifty-eighth Street 
and Lexington Avenue. Its territory is that northeast of 
Seventh Avenue and Fortieth Street. Clubs B, D, and 
E have now all of them over two hundred members, and 
expect to incorporate in the course of the month. Their 
territories are as follows: Club B, territory northwest of 


Seventh Avenue and Fortieth Street; Club D, territory 


southwest of Fourth Avenue and Fortieth Street ; Club E, 
territory southeast of Fourth Avenue and Fortieth Street. 

They have set forth as their cardinal principle the sep- 
aration of municipal government from National politics, 
and with a view to securing this it is proposed to direct 
their energies to securing: 

1. Honest and unbiased primaries. 2. Ballot reform. 
3. Separate elections. 4. Home rule. 

The reason these four are selected is not because they 
are deemed to cover the whole field of political reform, but 
because they include the steps that must be taken to real- 
ize the principal purpose—to wit, the separation of munic- 
ipal government from National politics. For example: 


Honest and Unbiased Primaries.—Heretofore citizens desir- 
ous of good government have had no candidate to vote for. 
Little blame to him if he has abstained from voting altogether. 
He must henceforth have a candidate, and this candidate must 
be selected by an honest and unbiased vote. 

Ballot Reform.—Having secured a candidate, we must next 
secure freedom from all influence in casting the vote, and an 
honest count of the vote cast. This can be secured only by a 
blanket ballot without the paster. : 

Separate Elections and Home Rule.—In order to render per- 
manent the fruits we may have secured by the nomination and 
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election of candidates pledged to our principles, we must next 


defend ourselves from “ trading ” by the separation of municipal 
from National elections, and ultimately secure the absolute con- 
trol over our own affairs that will rescue us from a Legislature 
bound to be an essential factor in National politics. 


Both Clubs A and B have adopted a provisional constitu- 
tion, the essential feature of which is that the Trustees are 
not at liberty to accept or be candidates for public office 
without the affirmative vote of four-fifths of the Club. The 
object of this provision is to prevent the Trustees who 
have the direction of the Club from using the Club for 
their own benefit. : 

All persons willing to associate themselves with this 
system of clubs may send their names and addresses to 
any one of the following Secretaries : | 

Edmond Kelly, 120 Broadway, Secretary Club A; terri- 
tory northeast of Seventh Avenue and Fortieth Street. 

Henry R. Kunhardt, Jr., 32 Beaver Street, Secretary 


Club B; territory northwest of Seventh Avenue and 


Fortieth Street. 

Charles Taber, 26 Exchange Place, Secretary Club D; 
territory southwest of Fourth Avenue and Fortieth 
Street. 

C. M. Perry, 111 East Eighteenth Street, Secretary Club 
E; territory southeast of Fourth Avenue and Fortieth 
Street. 

There is an important humanitarian aspect in this move- 
ment. The experience of workmen’s clubs in London has 
demonstrated the fact that if the money spent by 
workmen for amusement, instead of being dissipated in 
saloons and variety shows, were concerted in a club, it 
would amply suffice to make the club self-supporting ; in 
other words, if we could make these clubs permanent they 
could also be made self-supporting. Here, then, we should 
have a partial solution of the liquor problem, somewhat on 


the lines that have been proposed by Dr. Rainsford. It 


is extremely important that those who are interested in a 
movement of this kind should take an interest in these 
clubs and prevent their falling into the hands of the less 
desirable element in our community. It must be remem- 
bered that the most active men in clubs of this kind are 
not always those actuated by the best motives. It is only, 
therefore, through the active co-operation of men who will 
see in these clubs an opportunity for improving the condi- 
tion of the workingmen that they can be made to do the 
work for which they are being organized. 
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The Czar’s New Adviser 
By V. Gribayédoff 


From Russia, that land of many surprises, comes the 
gratifying intelligence that the Czar has at last found 
an adviser worthy of the colos- 
sal task of guiding the des- 
tinies of the great Slavonic 
Empire. 

We are told that this man, 
Sergius Julievitch Witte, Min- 
ister of Finances, is “of. 
strong character, and has 
adopted quite a different atti- 
tude from that of his predeces- 
sors ; and, by an affected blunt- 
ness, has gained the Czar’s 
confidence and gradually elimi- 
nated from the Government all 
opposing elements, until, prac- 
tically, he has the reins of 
government in his own hands.’* 
If this piece of news be authentic, I am free to say that it 
portends great good to Russia ; for Witte is indeed a man of 
parts, and one who has shown himself in the past an ear- 
nest worker and a true patriot. I well remember the grati- 
fication with which his appointment to the post of Minister 
of Ways and Means was received by the more liberal and 
progressive portion of the Russian press, fifteen months 


Minister Witte 
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ago. He was then holding the position of Director of the 
Railioad Department in the Ministry of Finances. This 
branch had been called into existence as a result of the in- 
vestigations into Russian railroad affairs generally of the 
so-called Baranoff Commission ; and it opened up an era of 
xeform which, thanks to Witte’s executive genius, has 
benefited the Empire beyond measure. It was in recogni- 
tion of these services that the Czar appointed him Visch- 
megradski’s successor last autumn as Minister of Finences. 

The subject of this sketch is a comparatively young man, 
having seen the light of day in 1849, in the town of Tiflis, 
Caucasus. His father was a member of the Caucasus 
Government Council, and his mother a sister of the well- 
known Russian writer, Rostislav Andrevitch Fadeiéff. The 
child received his first instruction at home and at the 
local Gymnasium, but was subsequently sent to Odessa, 
graduating with honors from the New Russia University 
in the year 1870. It was his parents’ desire that be should 
remain on the scene of his scholastic triumphs and study 
for a professorship; but circumstances forced him to 
abandon this plan ard enter into the service of the Russian 
southwestern railroad system. 

He first attracted the attention of his superiors at the 
time of the Russo-Turkish War. In the matter of the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies to the scene of opera- 
tions in Bulgaria, the defects of the Russian methods 
caused long delays, at one time seriously endangering the 
success of the national arms ; and Witte’s energetic advo- 
cacy of reform, coupled with his herculean efforts to 
remecy the evil, won for him the esteem of the higher 
authorities, so that at the close of the campaign he was called 
to St. Petersburg and placed in charge of the transporta- 
tion department cf the southwestern railroads. His ad- 
vancement was rapid after this, for in 1880 we already 
find him stationed at Kieff, at the head of the entire rail- 
way system, and later, as stated above, consecutively 
Director of the Railroad Department in the Ministry of 
Finances, Minister of Ways and Means, and Minister of 
Finances. 

Minister Witte has not only reformed the entire railroad 
and financial system by reason of his excellent business 
methods, but he has also added to the literature of his 
country. In addition to numerous technical articles on 
railroading, he has published a treatise entitled ‘ National 
Economy,” which is now looked upon as a standard work 
in his own country, and has been introduced into all 
the leading universities. It is a very clear and able rep- 
resentation of the great economic questions now agitating 
the Czar’s Empire. Another work, entitled ‘‘ The Principle 
of Railroad Tariffs,” is also considered to be authoritative 
by experts in railroad matters. 

It is gratifying to be able to add that, with all his execu- 
tive ability and special attainments, Minister Witte is 
essentially a progressive and broad-minded man. Half 
German, half Slav, he seems to combine in his person the 
best qualities of the two races. His present popularity 
with the Czar, we see, is said to be due in a measure to 
his blunt and outspoken manner, forming a marked con- 
trast thereby to the average courtier at the Winter Palace. 
Essentially a worker and thinker, Witte scorns the formu- 
larities, the pomp, and the ceremony with which royalty 
is hedged; and in this particular he finds a secret sym- 
pathizer in his imperial master. It has even been hinted 
that the Czar’s new favorite leans towards a liberal form 
of government for his country, and one that would event- 
ually evolute into a mild form of constitutionalism. Men 
who have served under him, ard who <re intimately ac- 
quainted with his social and economic views, aver that it 
would be impossible to reconcile the latter with the auto- 
cratic tendencies prevalent in Russia. Witte, they say, 


belongs to the Loris Melikoff type of politician, with this 


difference, that Melikoff showed his hand too early in the 
camraign, and attracted to himself the undying enmity and 
opposition of the ultra-conservative elements of the Empire 
before possessing sufficient strength to withstand them. 
Witte has sufficient Teutonic caution in his make-up to 
avoid the well-meaning Armenian’s precipitancy. 

The most significant portion of the intelligence received 


ing, as a lava stream. 
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in this country regarding Minister Witte’s advent to power 
is contained in the statement that the new imperial adviser 
is aiming to lessen his master’s interference in the Gov- 
ernment by encouraging him in his absences from the 
capital ; also that, as a part of this plan, he has proposed 
to build a new palace at Belitskaya Pushta, in the forest 
of Gvodno, at.a cost of three millions of roubles, his own 
Department of Finance finding the money. Should this 
particular project succeed, it will doubtless mean clear sail- 
ing for Witte himself, or at all events a definite step in the 
direction of neutralizing the reactionary influences that | 
have beset the imperial court of Russia since Alexander 
II.’s death. 3 
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The Uncompetent ” Oath 


By Martha McCulloch Williams 
In Two Parts—I. 


Like other of earth’s great tragedies, war has an under- 
note of comedy. Especially civil war, where the heat of 
conflict melts human souls— makes them as fluid, as glow- 

It is a merciful ordering—how merciful they alone know 
who can look back thirty years to the tense time that was 


_measured by heartbeats, punctuated into epochs by the 


cannon’s roar. 

Particularly to such as dwelt in a conquered province, 
where, outside the army posts—often, too, inside them—the 
only news came over the “grapevine telegraph,” which 


ran from Nowhere into Space—and, it is safe to say, re- 


corded more marvels than ever went over a wire. 

The genesis of its name was characteristic. The insti- 
tution had an intermittent existence even before military 
happenings made free communication impossible, and 
authentic intelligence somewhat more rare than it was 
precious. News of the early battles, of course, came first 
over the wires. By the time a seed of fact had run through a 
dozen mouths, there was such a harvest of fiction that the 
listeners said one to the other, “ It must have took er grape- 
vine ter fetch such news as that—any wire ’d er broke 
down under it.’ So very soon the cant word grapevine 
was in everybody’s mouth, as expressive of news that 
might be true, but with the probabilities against it. - 

The grapevine’s conductor was the whole populace, its 
battery the era’s feverish eagerness either to tell or to 
hear something new. Its most active agents and promot- 
ers were men effusively Southern in profession and selfish 
in pocket, with consciences as facile as their tongues. 

When the fortunes of war gave middle Tennessee to 
Federal domination, all and several, they made haste 
rapidly to take the oath of allegiance, and thus secure 
passes and trading permits. 

“ grapevine,” theretofore of small and languid growth, 

became thus in their mouths something fearful and won- 
deiful. As they alone could go in and out of the army 
lines, and had, moreover, secret commercial communica- 
tion southward, their statements had sometimes the 
“nucleus of truth” about which Carlyle says a lie must 
crystallize. Oftener they were pure invention, and of a 
character to put Munchausen to the blusb, make Gulliver 
seem a realist. Always they were eagerly listened to 
by a people whose fate hung trembling in the balance of 
war. 
So much by way of necessary preface. The precise mo- 
ment with which this chronicle has to dé is the spring of 
1863. The season was early, the air warm, humid, forcing. 
Woods were almost in leaf, strawberries blushed red, peas 
hung full in the pod by the first of May. Waters were 
falling, falling. In a little while the rivers would be ford- 
able ; after that, the deluge—otherwise the partisan leaders, 
riding, raiding, threatening strong posts, harrying weak 
ones, cutting wheresoever they could a line of communi- 
cation with the ever-advancing front. 

Colonel Grice, Post-Commandant at Bellsboro’, felt him- 
self peculiarly liable to attack. For Bellsboro’ was some- 
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thing more than a mere county town. The center and 
market-place of a dozen rich counties, it spread in solid 


_ stateliness over twice seven river hills—hills thickly matted 


with native blue grass, more thickly starred with dande- 
lion gold. | 

Besides the river there was the railway—one of the 
North and South lines that were arteries for war’s life- 
blood. The tall, spider-webby bridge across the Cumber- 
land once destroyed, there would be lack and loss incalcu- 
lable further South. 

So it behooved the army of occupation to be wary and 
diligent. A big earthwork topped the highest of the river 
hills. Cannon peered grimly from its portholes; the flag- 
staff, with its fluttering pennon, came to view two miles at 
least before the town itself. 

Half a dozen turnpikes led into town. Each was heavily 
picketed. Lanes and byroads were either barricaded or 
held under surveillance of the inner guard line. 

All the world and his wife might go in without let or 
hindrance. Getting out again was the rub. For that,a 
pass signed by the Provost Marshal was requisite, and the 
Provost gave such only to those who professed loyalty to 
the United States. 

Notwithstanding, Colonel Grice felt ill at ease. Soldier, 


gentleman, himself, he was in no way deceived by the lip- 


loyalty of those who would be all things to all men—for a 
consideration. Though he did not affront them openly, in 
his heart of hearts he had more respect for the men whose 
impassive faces and honestly withheld hands bespoke 
stanchness in the cause they held the right. _ 

These were a great multitude. Bellsboro’s heart beat 
true to the Confederacy in every pulse. The flower of her 
_ manhood was wearing the gray. With the county she had 

equipped and sent out three regiments of twelve-months 
men, who, when their term of enlistment expired, re-enlisted, 
as one man, “for the war,’ while from Bellsboro’ homes 
there went up one sobbing breath of approval. 

Colonel Grice felt keenly the hostility about him. He 
had not always been Colonel Grice. It was as Private 
Grice that he marched away from his New England home 
—albeit a rich man, and scholar as well as patriot. He 
had become captain, major, colonel—each through “ gal- 
lantry in action.” For the last promotion he had paid 
with a severe wound. It wasthat which sent him into this 
comparative retirement, at the head of a bluff Ohio regi- 
ment, whose colonel had been translated to the galaxy of 
political brigadiers. | 

The garrison was made up mainly of raw levies. The three 
regiments had each come back from the front a skeleton, 
to be filled with recruits fresh from farm, field, workshop. 
They had been drilled into a most soldierly precision, but 
lacked the careless, confident courage born only of con- 
tact with shot and steel. 

The sprinkle of veterans hindered rather than helped. 
Good soldiers and true, they were human—and told about 
the mess-fires such tales of prowess and peril as set the 
new men often all of a-tremble. Their black beast was 
Forrest, the hardest rider, the stoutest, most pitiless fighter, 
that ever drew sword for the Stars and Bars. The old 
soldiers knew him only too well—had seen him dash, a 
besom of destruction, sabering, slashing, trampling down, 


upon the flank of a wheeling or flying foe, or through the: 


long line of a marching division. 

It was Forrest’s cavalry that would threaten Bellsboro’. 
The town lay westerly, where the Cumberland, after a 
long dip through the rich midland, makes again toward 
its native Kentucky, through which it runs to the Ohio. 
Far to eastward, Morgan and his merry men swooped 
north on lines of transportation. From the Cumberland 
westward to the Mississippi, Forrest road and raided, 
hardly asking or giving quarter. 


A Bellsboro’ legion rode with him. What so natural, fellers. You know, ef thar’d ’a’ been any way around it I’d 


then, as that Bellsboro’s commander should fear spies in 
his camp?. Men had eyes to see, women tongues to tell 
—how could he doubt that word would go straight to the 
enemy of all he most cared to keep hidden? Worse still, 
his own scouts might be so thwarted, blinded, misled, by 
this hostile populace as to make surprise a matter of 
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course. Something must be done. Colonel Grice wrote 
to the authorities. _ In response there came a proclamation. 


Old Major Powell sat on his porch deeply ruminating. 
The big silver poplars flung all his front yard into shadow. 
A paling fence ran thirty yards away with a sagging green 
gate leading over a broken stile to a long front lot, sparsely 
set with white and red oaks. An abortive gravel walk ran 
half-way from porch tostile. Guinea-fowls were pecking 
amid its stones ; a hen turkey, with her brood, dusting them- 
selves in the dry earth at one side of it. ‘Two huge mock- 
orange bushes in full flower made a blossomy arch over 
the garden gate. From beyond there came the smell of 
calycanthus, clove-pink, and early honeysuckle. 

A cock, gorgeous and golden-red, walked out before the . 
door to crow three times, loud and clear. A voice from 


within said: ‘Somebody’s comin’—an’ comin’ with news. 


I never yet knew the sign ter fail when the red rooster 
crowed three times.” 

‘*‘ He ’pears ter have knowed it after the fact—yonders 
yo’ man now,” the Major said, nodding toward the outer 
gate, through which a horseman had just ridden. 

‘*T wonder, now, who it is! Cousin Tom Greg’ry, I 
reckon,” Mrs. Powell said, looking sharply at the advanc- 
ing figure from under a shading hand. 

The Major nodded. ‘“ Yes—it’s Tom.” Then, as the 
rider halted at the stile, “‘ Nee’nter hello, Tom—we’re at 
home. ’Light an’ look at yer saddle.” 

Tom got down precipitately. ‘I cain’t stop er minute 
—I jest wanter tell ye the news,” he said, mopping a per- 
spiring brow as he mounted the steps. 

‘ Whut is it? News sho’ ’nough, er jest grapevine? 
You told us las’ time Inglum an’ France had recognized 
the Confederacy an’ raised the blockade, but I ain’t heard 
nothin’ more about it.” 

“Oh! that wus jest grapevine—recollect I tole ye so 
at the time,” Mr. Gregory said, nowise abashed. “I 
reckon it wus erbout this way, Uncle Jimmie—’t least that’s 
ther story—they wanted ter recognize us, but Lincoln an’ 
Seward are mighty sharp, I tell ye. They sent a man ter 
Queen Victoria ter say, ‘ You jest wait ninety days longer, 
an’ we’ll have our little family difference all settled. Ef 
ye don’t, by jingo! thar’s Canady layin’ handy ter make 
up ter us fer losin’ the Confederacy.’ An’ so the recog- 
nizin’ is put off; but it’s boun’ ter come—boun’ ter come. 
Jest you wait a bit. Why, they’re a-fightin’ ag’in out in 
Virginyeh, an Gen’! Lee an’ Stonewall Jackson whippin’ 
’em worse’n ever. Have killed and wounded an’ took 
pris’ners more men than wus in their own army, an’ jest 
doin’ whut they please with whutever comes against ’em. 
Gen’! Lee, ye know, is mighty pitiful—it wus such a 
slaughter, it turned him right sick ; but ole Stonewall—our 
boys are with im, remember—he jest stood up, with the 
bullets hailin’ round, his chin stuck out, one eye shet, an’ | 
all he said was: ‘ Shoot low, boys, shoot low !’” 

‘‘ Stonewall’s a great man—a very great man—orter be 
old Hickery’s son or nephew. How do the Yankees in 
town take it—so many er thar men gittin’ slaughtered ?” 

‘‘Oh! they’re jest as sullen as you please. That’s the 
reason they’ve put out that there proclamation.” 

* What proclamation ?” 

“* Why, haven’t you heard? Its stickin’ up on the Court- 
House, and strowed all ’round town.” 

What’s it about ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, sir, it caps the climax—says that, beginning with 
Monday week, everybody in town and county—everybody 
white, that is—over fifteen years old has got to march in 
ter headquarters an’ take the oath.” 

“ What??? I'll be shot if I do it!” 

‘* Now see here, Uncle Jimmie, most likely you'll be 
shot if ye don’t. I tell you it don’t do ter fool with them 


never done it—never in the world. I had my fam’ly ter . 
think about, else I’d ’a’ seen them in Halifax.” 

“T’m not blamin’ you, Tommy. A man must judge fer — 
himself on them things. But about this yere proclamation 


—it means jest men an’ boys, don’t it ?” 
‘“‘ No-sir-ee, not by a jugful. That’s the worst part. 
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Nobody ain’t left out. 
aimed at the women. 

I was talking to the Yankee Colonel—Grice his name is 
—you know he’s boardin’ with the McNeils—all three of 
their boys are with the Confederacy, so they took this 
Yankee for protection—had to, don’t you see, when he 
asked if they wouldn’t. They have a heap of company, 
you know—always, ’most, somebody to dinner an’ supper. 
Grice has been thar two months, an’ seen a right smart of 
folks. He said to me, ‘They show me nothin’ but the 
most perfect politeness, those young ladies an’ old that I 
meet at table, but I’ve found out a new thing for which 
to thank God—he didn’t make the devil a woman !’”’ 

‘*‘ So you think this proclamation is done fer spite ?” 

** No, no—he ain’t that sort ; besides, it comes from ’way 
up higher’n his authority. They say it’s ‘military neces- 
sity,’ to keep you folks outside the lines from sendin’ med- 
icine, and gray uniforms, an’ letters, an’ news across the 
river to our boys.” 

They’ll never keep me from doin’ it !’ 

Anne Powell, the Major’s tall young daughter, had come 
out on the porch, and stood listening with parted lips and 
darkling eyes. The visitor sprang up at her words, say- 
ing, as he drew forward a chair, 

“ Howdy-do—howdy-do, Cousin Anne! Set down and 
listen to reason. I tell you, you must. This ain’t no 
grapevine; this proclamation is straight fact, and if you 
don’t wanter to make a heap o’ trouble fer Uncle Jimmie 
you'll obey, like the rest, an’ say nothin’ erbout it.” 

Anne turned full upon him eyes luminous with scorn. 
She was a slim creature, vital to her finger-tips, and swayed 
by emotions as a lily-stalk by spring storms. 

‘It may be all right for—people who can face two ways,” 
she said, restrained by hospitality from a more personal 
form of speech, “ but I am not that sort. If I swore, I’d 
keep it—an’ I’d die sooner than be loyal to the United 
States with Jack away in Virginia ready to die for the 
Confederacy. I’ve spun yarn this winter to weave him a 
new suit, and knit socks for him every night; I'll send 
them to him in spite of—” 

‘‘ Hush! hush! don’t tell me a word about it,’’ Mr. 
Gregory broke in, with an uneasy laugh ; then, after a min- 
ute, “‘’Tain’t so bad as you think for, Cousin Anne. Thar’s 
two things to be done when ye git ter headquarters. Ye 
can either take the oath of allegiance an’ be er loyal citi- 
zen entitled to pertection of person and prop’ty, er else 
sign whut they call the uncompetent oath—that don’t say 
much of nothin’, except that you don’t want ter fight.” 

“Oh! that must be the one you took,” Miss Anne said, 
with conscious sarcasm. 

_ Her father looked at her in mild reproof, saying, ‘“‘ You 
had better go and see if your mother doesn’t want you.” 

Then, as she vanished, to his guest, ‘‘ How many days of 

grace do they give us, Thomas, after this thing begins ?” 

‘‘ Proclamation says ten, but I’d go early ef I was in 
your place. Ido’ know but it'll turn out a good thing 
after all. Trade in town is pickin’ up right smart. Two 
or three of the sto’keepers have took Yankee officers in 
partners with ’em, so as ter git stocks o’ goods. Whoever 
takes the oath can get er pass—an’ so you can all prutty 
soon come in an’ buy an’sell. Tell Cousin Anne you'll 
give her a new silk sack—lI reckon that'll make ’er willin’ 
ter go. | 

Powell smiled grimly. ‘You don’t know Anne,” 
he said. “She woan’t wear nothin’ but homespun an’ a 
sunbonnet—says Jack has to go ba’ar-footed maybe half 
the time, an’ she ain’t a-goin’ ter fare better’n her brother.” 

‘‘ Well ! she’s curious, fer a young girl, no mistake about 
that,” Mr. Gregory said, with a languid wave of dismission ; 
then, reverting to affairs of state, ‘‘But I tell you, Uncle 
Jimmie, that thar Virginyeh fight is a-goin’ to settle things 
right. Inglum and France is boun’ ter come in—boun’, 
sir! When they do, you’ll hear somp’n drop.” 

Major Powell agreed. For an hour the talk went for- 
ward, the guest piling grapevine on grapevine, each more 
astounding than the last in its intimate acquaintance with 
the motives, purposes, secret inclination, speech, and action 
of Jeff Davis, Queen Victoria, Abe Lincoln, Louis Napo- 


Fact is, I believe its more’n half 
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leon, General Halleck, Andy Johnson, Parson Brownlow, 
General Grant, General Lee, General Buell, Bragg, Beaure- | 
gard, Thomas, Stonewall Jackson, Secretary Seward, Com- 
modore Foote, John Morgan the raider, Forrest the im- 
manent. 

Of the last it was circumstantially related that he had 
‘“‘ sent word to Colonel Grice to have all the dry goods pos- 
sible in town by the middle of June, when we be ready to 
come after ’em.” 

Also that upon one occasion the doughty aelemander 
‘‘ sot lost from camp an’ stumbled on er Yankee scout 
seventy strong. They wus between him an’ ’is own men 
—an’ whut’d he do but ride ‘round ” em in the dark clankin’ 
his saber, tlashin’ his pistols, an’ yellin’ out orders like 
he’d a-thousand men behind ’im. Then he hollers out, 
‘ Surrender, er I’ll h’iste the black flag, an’ cut every man 
o’ ye ter pieces’—an’, shore enough, they did surrender, 
stacked thar guns whar he ordered, befo’ he let ’em see 
whar he wus—an’ marched the last man of ’em ter camp, 
Then ses he, ‘I don’t think, my men, ye’ll ever do the Con- 
federacy much harm. I release ye on p’role—take yer 
horses an’ go home, an’ tell yer children an’ gran’children 
how Mr. Forrest saved yer lives.’ He wus in a good 
humor that night. . Ef he hadn’t been—” A shake of the 


head conveyed the dreadful alternative. . 
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The Ramona School 


By Elizabeth Porter Gould 


‘“‘ As I lie here,” wrote Helen Jackson, while waiting for’ 
death, “nothing looks to me of any value except the 
words I have spoken for the Indian.” 

A visit to the splendid memorial of her work for the 
Indian, as seen in the Ramona School here in Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, brought these words to my mind. I could 
but think how the great heart of this far-seeing woman 
would have rejoiced to see gathered together in a home 
of love and good influences, for true development, some 
fifty boys and girls of various Indian tribes. How she 
would have loved the little girls who in good English 
spoke their pieces for our entertainment, and sang the little 
song, ‘* Jesus Loves Me”! How great would have been 
her enthusiasm to see the school-work in composition, 
arithmetic, and art, which they had made for the World’s. 
How. pleased she would have been with the 
discipline of the home and school, which was so effectively 
controlling to wise ends the wild Indian nature! How she 


would have appreciated the loving labors of the faithful 


teachers as they worked ‘‘ In His Name ”’ to thus solve the 
Indian problem! For in this line of endeavor lies, it. 
seems to me, its surest solution. This was the more 
apparent when, later, I came in contact with the Indian 
men and women who had come on their burros to the city 
from their adjoining habitations. Their habits had been 
formed. All remedies for them must be palliative. But 
in the children was hope. And in the Ramona Home, 
with its brick building of an architecture suited to the 
climate and surroundings, with its educational advantages 
(all in English) sanctified by Christian love, was the place 
in which to sow the seed for future good citizznship. 

did not write ‘ Ramona,’ ” said the great heart; “it 
wrote itself.” The heart had been consecrated, and the 
work followed. Let this Ramona School, in this time- 
honored city, be consecrated with the wealth of full hearts 
and hands, and the good result must follow. 

Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


Hundreds of people can talk for one who can think, 
but thousands can think for one who can see.— Ruskin. 


Every great scientific truth goes through three stages. 
First, people say it conflicts with the Bible. 
say it had been discovered before. 
always believed it.— Agassiz. 


Next, they 
Lastly, they say they 
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The Spectator 


In this ever-changirg, quickly growing America, the names 
that attached to any locality or neighborhood in-the olden time 
are generally lost and forgotten when that neighborhood has 
been for a little while swallowed up in a great city. But there 
is one neighborhood in the very oldest part of New York that is 
still known alike to Felix Oldboy and his contemporaries and to 
the newest comers to the metropolis by its purely local name. 
The Spectator alludes to what is known as “ The Swamp ”—that 


part of lower New York bounded by Nassau Street, Beekman 


Street, Pearl Street, and Frankfort Street. Many generations 
have been born and have died since there was any evidence of a 
swamp in this locality, but before the recollection of the swamp 
that once existed had passed away one trade had settled in the 
neighborhood almost to the seclusion of every other, and it has 
stayed there. As this trade happened to be about the most con- 
servative of all trades, changes have been few and they have 
been very gradually made. One does not speak of Mr. So-and- 
So, the leather merchant in Gold Street, but only speaks of him 
as a merchant in the Swamp. This is a short cut, for to say 
that he is a merchant in the Swamp also defines the nature of 
his business. ‘The Spectator has had to pass through the quiet 
and narrow streets of the Swamp several times a week for many 
years; he knows the road and knows the names over the doors 
of the warehouses filled with leather and hides of various kinds, 
_ but he does not know the names of the streets. The other day 
he was stopped by a stranger who wished Jacob Street pointed 
out. The Spectator was just about confessing ignorance, when 
he saw the name on a wall almost across the way. There is no 
bustle and no hurry in the Swamp; compared with the sections 
of the town where business is done by modern methods, every- 
thing there seems dull and sleepy. And yet the merchants down 
there are of very solid substance, though they do not put on 
much style. It was only a few years ago that one among 
these merchants died; he was considered by his friends and 
acquaintances to be fairly well-to-do, almost a rich man. But 
when his estate was administered upon, lo! there were six mill- 
ions of dollars. And all had been made in this old-fashioned 
neighborhood, and so quietly that no one suspected the extent of 
the fortune save the old merchant who had accumulated it. 


In passing through this neighborhood the other day the 
Spectator saw a horse’s head poked out of a top window of one 


of these dingy old leather warehouses. It seemed a very singu-: 
lar place to stable a horse, and so the Spectator made inquiries. — 


What he learned illustrates pretty fairly the conservative meth- 
ods that have obtained in the Swamp, and explains why the neigh- 
borhood is still the Swamp, though the names of hills and roads 
and streams and villages in newer parts of the great city have 
been forgotten by all save those who'pore over the musty maps 
in the Hall of Records and other such repositories of local lore. 
Before steam and hydraulic elevators were put in the down- 
town warehouses, the enterprising merchants of the Swamp 
began taking leather and hides to the upper stories with a wind- 


lass and treadmill. And this old-fashioned plan is still in use. 


The horse for the treadmill, when he enters the service, is taken 
to the top story, and there he does his work, is stabled, has his 
vacation, and probably dies. He is practically a prisoner for 
life. It must be a healthy life, for ’tis said that these horses 
live to a very great age. Or it may be that treadmill life tends 
to longevity, for the Spectator well remembers the story he 
heard at Carisbrooke Castle of the incredible age of the donkey 
that walked round in the drum at the top of the famous well of 
the most picturesque ruin in Great Britain. It may be, however, 
that the top-story horses and the old-fashioned methods are both 
about to pass away from the Swamp, for the Spectator has 
' BOticed by advertisements in the newspapers that these leather 
merchants mean to form a trust and conduct their business 
jointly in the most approved modern method—with one foot and 
one hand at least in Wall Street. When this has been brought 
about, perhaps the old-time name will pass away. _ 


When the war for the Union began, a bright and adventure- 
some young man in one of the Eastern States volunteered in a 
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cavalry regiment. He was handsome and ardent and clever. 
Though only a boy, he attracted attention, and before he had 
passed through his first campaign he had won the shoulder- 
straps and commission of an officer. When the war closed, he 
was the colonel of the regiment in which he entered the service. 
During the years when this young man would otherwise have 
been at college or studying a profession, he was off at the front, 
taking part in the battles that dyed with blood the hills and 
plaizs and valleys of Virginia. The camp may not be the best 
school for a young man who is to spend the remainder of his 
life as a civilian. It did not prove so to this young man, though 
as a soldier he won greater fame than fell to the lot of one in a 
thousand. To have been a colonel of cavalry at twenty-five was 


a greatcareer. The war was over, and our young soldier returned — 


home. The most congenial opening that offered itself to him 
was a place in the custom-house. This he took. The same 
qualities that won him advancement in the army got him pro- 
motion in the new field. Inashort while he held a very responsi- 
ble post. He got married and became the father of two sons. 
There was a great scandal some twenty years ago about sys- 
tematic smuggling. Custom-house officers were charged with 
collusion. Among the others was our young colonel of cavalry. 
He was prostrated by the charge, but declared his innocence. It 
looked very dark for him, however. The suspicions against him 
were made into what seemed certainties by the confessions of 
another custom-house officer, who gave his testimony to secure 
immunity from prosecution. And so our colonel was convicted 
and sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. His friends 
believed him guilty, and his young wife, who had entered into 
bonds for better or for worse, secured a divorce. Meantime 
the war-time hero, disgraced and almost forgotten, was working 
in the tailor-shop in the Albany Penitentiary. This is the end 
of the first chapter. 


Six or eight years after the young Colonel’s conviction another 
and very similar smuggling case was investigated by the District 
Attorney. He found that the new case so nearly overlapped the 
old as to be in effect the same. He went over the old evidence 
in the light of his more recent discoveries, and found that the 
man who had been convicted was really innocent, and had been 
used by his colleagues in office but not in crime as a scapegoat. 
The facts were at once laid before the Attorney-General and 
the President, and the Colonel was pardoned and released from 


prison. The Spectator met the Colonel shortly after his release. 


He was not forty years old, but looked past fifty ; he was prema- 
turely old. He had been released from prison, but his home 
was gone, his friends had forgotten him, and there was no career 
open to him. People treated him, he told the Spectator, as if 
they thought that even though he had been innocent when he 
went to prison, he must be guilty now that he had got out. If 
these had been happenings in a fairy tale, his wife and family 
would have been restored to him, and the King would have show- 
ered wealth and honors upon him as some recompense for his 
misfortunes. But the reality was very different. He could 
obtain no suitable employment, and in order to live was obliged 
to do manual labor. He had an idea-that he might do some- 


thing in his leisure and idle hours in the way of writing | 


about prison life and prison discipline. This was how the 
Spectator came to meet him. He lacked the literary faculty, 
however, and soon came to be looked upon around the 
newspaper offices as a man with a grievance. When he real- 
ized this, he went to such places no more and was lost sight of. 
The other day the Spectator met the gentleman—for gentleman 
he undoubtedly is—in the Central Park. He is now a little 
past fifty, but he is bent with age, and his hair and beard are as 
white as the locks of Lear. The Spectator spoke with the old 
man, and learned that he was now a junior clerk in the ware- 


house where he became a porter after leaving prison, and that, — 


with all the bravery he could command, he was merely waiting for 
the end—but waiting with the hope that that end would be a new 
beginning. And this is the end of the story, for the Spectator 
did not care to open old wounds by asking after the wife and 
sons. Had there been any change, maybe the old man would 
have spoken of it. eis | 
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Home 


At the World’s Fair 
By Lillian W. Betts 


The first impression the visitor to Chicago receives is 


that the city has just moved in. New pine boards, brick, 
mortar, building materials of all kinds, meet the eye miles 
before one reaches the city, and these increase in quantity 
and confusion until the‘ train enters the station. Ap- 
proached from any point, newness and disorganization 
surround you. From the moment the first glimpse is 
caught from the train windows of the Fair buildings, the 
excitement of the passengers increases. The big box, lit- 
tle box, bandbox, and bundle are arranged and rearranged, 
and the train simply drags, so impatient is every one on 
board. To leave the train is to be plunged in a very 
_ whirlwind of confusion. Porters, expressmen, and bag- 
gagemen, friends, and the ignorance of the new arrivals as 
to what they should do to avoid being swindled, bewilder 
even those accustomed to travel. Chicago is a wonder- 
ful city, but it has many things to learn, among them how 
to handle crowds and baggage. The easiest way for the 
visitor to manage is to hire a carriage and take his trunk 
with him. Then he has it ; but this requires a long purse, 
as the cabmen in Chicago have determined to make hay 
while the sun shines; and when you see the horses you 
hope they will, as the hay with which the horses are appar- 
ently most familiar is that which stuffs their collars. Most 
of the hotels advise holding checks for baggage until the 
hotel is reached, when the hotel’s special man attends to 
securing and delivering it. 

As most of the hotels are on the Lake side of the city, 
the Illinois Central station becomes the point of destina- 
tion for the people from the South and East. There is a 
line of stages that transfers across the city for twenty-five 
cents, and this company also attends to baggage. : 

A ride on the Lake shore makes one very familiar with 
the back yards of that section of Chicago. Houses that 
would apparently accommodate only a small family have 
signs up with names larger than the house. Wooden 
shanties are put up in back yards not twenty feet away 
from two great railroads and a rapid transit road to the Fair 
grounds. Vacant lots are covered with these little houses, 
some of which have pretty curtains at the windows. 
Seven miles from the city a number of these little settle- 
ments are built on the Lake shore in the woods. Tenting 
companies also abound, and are popular with boys and 
men. Families have rented vacant lots and brought their 
own tents and furnishings, and apparently settled for the 
summer. 

For people coming for a short time it is best to hire a 
room and make arrangements for breakfast, getting the 
other meals at a restaurant. A late breakfast is better 
than an early one. The exhibitors do not get their booths 
or divisions ready before 10:30, and it is not interesting to 
be present at the dusting process. The restaurants are 
overcrowded from twelve till two, and it is a good time to 
see. If one has had a late breakfast, a two-o’clock lunch 
and a seven-o’clock dinner will insure the best use of time. 

After securing your rooms, secure catalogues’ and mark 
the things you wish to see. Do this before you leave home. 
It would be impossible to see everything even if you stayed 
six months; there is hope of carrying something away in 
your mind definite and clear if you decide what you wish 
to. see and hunt it up. ~The distances are so great that one 
building should be visited at a time. When you enter 
this building, deposit all bundles, extra wraps, and lunch- 
box, if you have it, in the parcel-room. The strongest 
will need all their strength to take their own bodies 
around. A small pocket comb and extra handkerchief are 
the only extra baggage needed in the building. In the 
women’s toilet-rooms there are colored women who will 
brush dresses, polish shoes, and render any personal ser- 
vice a woman may require; there are small rooms, kept 
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perfectly clean, with water, clean towels, and mirror, and 
it is a perfect rejuvenating process to freshen one’s toilet 
after three hours of sightseeing that is exhausting because 
it is one series of surprises. It seems as if the wealth, art, 
and intelligence of the world had been brought together 
for your inspection. Every woman should have one short 
dress for wet days, with a good pair of shoes—if possible 
with soles that make overshoes unnecessary, for they tire 
the feet—a hat that will stand exposure, good gloves, 
and a good waterproof. To be caught unprepared for 
rain in the Fair grounds is most uncomfortable and ex- 
pensive. You have a choice between ruined clothes and 
submitting to the extortion of the rolling-chair monopoly. 
A ride from the Sixtieth Street gate to the Liberal Arts. 
Building cost 75 cents in the morning and 50 cents in the 
afternoon. A party made up of men would do well to hire 
a chair for the day and be the charioteers for their own. 
party. 

* No language could express what the Exposition itself is ; 
men who have been at all the great expositions say that 
Every race on the globe seems to have _ 
sent the expression of itself in art, mechanics, and educa- 
tion. No philanthropist or educator can afford to ignore 
this great educational opportunity. It epitomizes the 
world’s history. 

Hardly less interesting are the people. It is a revela- 
tion to see the different ways in which people manifest 
their intelligence—the unconscious revelations of men’s 
minds. As an example: The war and ordnance depart- 
ment in the Government Building will hold for hours groups, | 
especially of men, who show by dress, language, and man- 
ners that the most turbulent phase of life with which they 
are familiar is the district or town meeting or an angry 
bull. Models of fortifications, guns, equipments of sol- 
diers, all afford an interest that does not find a rival at any 
point; at least at no point is so characteristic a group found. 
The Scandinavian races from our Northwest are met every- 
where—stolid, quiet, yet nothing seems to escape them. 
The farmer-citizen and his family are met everywhere, and 
he is not a specialist in his interests; he is quiet and inde- 
pendent. Now he appears with three children—two boys 
and a girl—and his wife. Each boy has a shawl-strap fas- 
tened on his arm near the shoulder, the father holding the 
end of one strap, the mother the end of the other, both 
small boys contented and happy. At the other end of the 
building a man was met with a baby sitting on a shelf, at 


about his waist line, that was fastened over his shoulders. 
straps. 


The whole party were having a thoroughly 
comfortable time. In the gallery of the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing a woman lay asleep on a lounge. She had removed 


_her hat, which her husband held in his hand while sitting 


on a box. At the Japanese pavilion—at this writing not 
open—a Columbian guard ordered a woman who had just 
taken a seat on the steps to “move on.” She looked at 
him a moment, and answered, “I cannot.” ‘ But you 
must.” Again she glanced at him. ‘If you donot let me: 


‘sit here, you will have to remove a dead body ; I cannot 


stir.” | 
The guard submitted. People will walk about after they 


have become so physically tired that the brain refuses to 


record impressions. 
To be at all easy in mind, one should be furnished with 


time-tables and have a reliable watch. Railroad tickets 


should be purchased in quantities—ten-ride tickets are 
sold—not only because they are cheaper, but because they 
are a convenience. Entrance tickets to the grounds can be 
had at the railroad ticket-offices, and securing them before 
you reach the gate will save time. The usual railroad 
language is spoken by all the trainmen in Chicago. Before: 
a train comes up to the platform the stations at which it 
stops are called out. When the train stops this is repeated,,. 
and with the usual degree of distinctness. A time-table' 
and a watch are the truest guides. Study the entrances 


and exits at the stations near the Fair grounds, for these 
are most confusing. But witha ten-ride ticket, and a clear 
idea as to the approaches which lead to the north-bound 
trains, and those which lead to the south-bound, there is- 
reasonable hope of getting to the platform in time for your 


| 
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train. In a few years Chicago will learn to use the sign- 
boards common in the East to announce the destination 
of incoming trains. 


A Sixth Sense 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin 


In considering the question whether tact is an art, and 
therefore acquirable, or a gift of nature, we must carefully 
distinguish it from good manners. Manners are an artifi- 
cial product, varying from age to age, so that what are good 
to one generation become intolerable to the next. They are 
a code of social signals in which any one may be so thor- 
oughly instructed that, though a fool, he need not err 
therein. All the synonyms of manners convey the idea of 
artificiality. Courtesy suggests the perfumed atmosphere 
of kings’ antechambers; e¢iguette is but the ticket of ad- 
' mission to the upper circles; urbanity and civility are 
loaded with the elaboration of city life; and Joliteness, 
which Lowell, in a philological slip very rare with him, 
derived likewise from the Greek word for city, comes, in 
fact, from olive, and savors of beeswax and the flat-iron. 

Tact has no such significance. It is the touch-faculty— 
a sixth sense, no more possible to implant, it seems to me, 
than its physical counterpart. We may train the sight and 
hearing to detect shades undiscernible to the ordinary eye 


and ear; we may train the nostrils and the palate and the 


finger-tips to almost incredible delicacy of perception ; we 
may educate each sense, but we can never supply it. 
Speech is an art, and may be taught to the dumb ; hearing 
is a sense, and forever closed to the deaf. | 

The old fairy-story of our childhood was based on the 
s2nsitiveness supposed to be an inheritance of royal blood. 
The princess, you remember, was detected by finding the 
bed of down unendurable because of the uncooked pea 
under it. She must have been but a sham princess, or only 
half royal, after all, or she would never have mentioned her 
discomfort to her hostess. Sensitiveness, spiritual as well 
as physical, is a royal gift. ‘The Irish must have inherited 
their tact, which is so marked a race characteristic, from the 
long line of Milesian kings whose blood may be coursing 
in a great many dish-washing and floor-scrubbing hands. 
If tact could be taught, the kitchen would often prove an 
excellent school. ‘Oh, Miss Mary!’ exclaimed an admir- 
ing maid the other night to her young mistress dressed 
for a ball, “how becomin’ ye are to your clothes!” The 
ordinary drawing-room amenities seem clumsy and tactless 
compared with this subtle compliment. 

A clergyman in Massachusetts was moving his house- 
hold goods, and packed some choice Madeira, the gift of a 
rich parishioner, in a box left from those filled with books. 
As the box was being carried to its new home the cartman 
called out to the owner in dismay, yet not wishing to em- 
barrass him, “Your riverence, the books is lakin’!” 
Could any training have suggested either of these re- 
marks ? 

Lincoln had no manners, but he had infinite tact. It 


helped him to gain the ear of juries and constituencies, to 


attain the Presidency, to win over his lifelong rival, 
Douglas. Opportunity denied him polish, but nature 
‘compensated him for the lack by endowing him with tact 
and with humor, which is its twin and also to be counted 
among the spiritual senses. Manners and humor are often 
atodds. Manner,” says a keen observer, ‘‘ grows steadily 
worse as you go from Eastto West. It is best in Asia, not 
so good in Europe, and altogether bad in the Western 
States of America.” Just the reverse is true of humor. 
Manners rest on the double foundation of dignity and 


reverence, whereas humor frees itself from all conventions 


and will always be finding caricature easier than conform- 
ity. But if it quarrels with manners, how easily, as in Lin- 
coln’s case, it accommodates itself to tact, serving its turn 
in at once preserving and evading unwelcome truth, and 
striking error so deft a blow that it goes on smiling after it 
is dead! Can this gift be taught? Ah, who would not 
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rather contract to instill virtue into the mammon of un- 
righteousness than to teach the power to take a joke ? 

It is a maxim often impressed upon the young that tact 
is the outgrowth of a good heart, and the late Laureate 
would fain have persuaded us that manners are the 
fruit of loyal natures and of noble minds. The theory is 
both poetic and attractive, but it has one weak spot. It 
is not true. When the charming Duchess of Devonshire 
died, George the Frivolous remarked, solemnly, ‘“ Then 
we have lost the best-bred woman in England ;” but Fox 
added, heartily, ‘“‘ Then we have lost the kindest heart in 
England!” He realized that the former statement by no 
means implied the latter, and he felt the insufficiency of 
the superficial tribute. 

Tact has no more connection with morals than has music. 
It is the principle of harmony in social life. As a quality 
it may distinguish a Bayard or a Borgia, a Henry Esmond 
or a Tito Melema. It is an instinct swifter than any 
mental process. Goldsmith says, with exquisite discrim- 
ination, of the pastor in the “Deserted Village,” that his 
pity gave ere charity began. So we often see instances 
where tact flashes forth its healing touch before reason 
has had time to take in the situation. Such a vision of 
grace and graciousness is a benediction to us less favored 
mortals, and we can only gaze and wonder. 
follow, however, because we accept the theory that tact 
is a gift, that we can do nothing to develop it. We may 
do much if we remember always that it is not a manufac- 
ture, but a flower, to be tended and trained, to be pruned > 
of artifice and enriched by kindliness and genial candor. 

A critic said of an idealized portrait: “ It is not a lie; 
it is the truth beautifully told.” Such is the true mission 
of tact in art, in letters, and in society. Heaven grant us 


all the gift ! 
% 


The Solution of the Problem 


a young man, German, to 
do general housework in a first-class private 


t reference. Call or address 


The above advertisement appeared in a Sunday issue of 
one of our great dailies recently. Now there is hope for 
the housekeeper! When the domestic labor market is not 
limited to sex, demand and supply are brought to a more 
natural level. The student of political economy will be 
startled by this innovation, but it is the logical result of 
the invasion of women in the fields of labor that for cen- 
turies were occupied by men. We may expect the next 
generation to read long treatises, accompanied by carefully 
prepared tables, showing the decrease in wages in the one 
field of labor where woman’s wages excelled, because in the 
latter part of this century men crowded themselves into 
their ranks. It will be shown that domestic service was 
the one field of labor that did not demand training, the 
spending of time and money, to acquire a knowledge of 
the work for which wages was paid. Any degree, any 
kind, of ignorance was paid for at high market rates, until — 
man, with the aggressive spirit that has made him a force 
in civilization, cut down the false barriers and entered the 
field of labor hitherto held sacred to women. The in- 
tensely truthful investigator will admit that it was the one 
field where the demand was greater than the supply, but it 
will take more than one generation of writers to admit that 
even this condition was a justification for man’s act in 
driving women out of this commercial Eden. 

True, it is only one man who thus offers himself, but 
when his fellows see him on Sundays and his days out, 
Bridget, Dinah, Mary, Ann, and the rest of them will 
realize that their triumph is over. 


It is not possible for a Christian man to walk across so 
much as a rood of the natural earth, with mind unagitated 
and rightly poised, without receiving strength and hope 
from some stone, flower, or leaf, or sound ; nor without a 
sense of bliss falling upon him out of the sky.— Ruskin. 


It does not. 


4 
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Merry Streamlet — 


Words by Kate S. Kellogg 


| Music by Eleanor Smith 


1. Mer - ry stream-let, born in shad-ow, danc- ing to - ward the Sea;....... Flecked by 
Hap - py stream-let, swift - ly flow-ing, bright with sun - ny DORMS Half thy 
| dolce. 
I9:-4 —— 
sun - light, kiss - ing flow -’rets, laugh - ing mer - ri -_ ly; Sing of hap - py 
joy doth lie in know - ing’ nought of i dle dreams. Doth a weep-ing 
4 
thoughts that  flut - ter, glad sas birds in flight, And the joys day can - not ut - ter 
cloud float o’er thee, drop-ping ma-ny a tear, Thou dost turn its: grief to laugh - ter 
f 
= 
rip - ple _ soft at night. 
that we joy to hear. 
| 


We present another song to the mothers who read The 
Christian Union. It is an out-of-door song especially ; a 
sopg to sing down by the brook. It can furnish the 
musical thought to the artificial brook dug in the ground, 
with water from the tiny tin pail furnishing the reason for 
its name. | 

If all mothers could only be taught to appreciate the 
value of imagination as a factor in happiness, this world 
would be a much happier place. That imagination can 
be developed every observing mother knows. 

Never was the value of imagination more clearly shown 
than in a class recently watched during an hour’s training 
in physical culture. The teacher finally reached that part 
of the demonstration which might be called the grace, or 
posing, demonstration. Twenty-four girls were on the 


floor in gymnastic dress, with sashes passing from the 
right shoulder to the left side. At a motion from the 


teacher these were untied, and became graceful drapings 
moved in time to music. ‘The second part of this division 
the teacher used the words “ Interest,” “ Fear,” ‘ Suppli- 
cation,” ‘ Exhortation,” “ Pleading,” ‘ Listening,” ‘ Pro- 
test.” At each word the pupils fell into the attitude the 
word expressed, or should express. One girl of the twenty- 
four /ived the word. Every line of her figure, the expres- 
sion of her face, the pose of her head, even her fingers, 
entered into play and gave assistance to the lesson. She 
was perfectly unconscious of an audience, and was refreshed 
at the close. Some of the others were bored; and showed 
it; others had gone through it so mechanically that every 
muscle was tired. It was a lesson not to be forgotten. 
Every child taught or trained to bring the imagination 
into its work or play is simply trained to use another 
power to lighten the burdens of life and increase its joys. 
A group of girls stood singing ; of over fifty perhaps six 
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took in the words so fully as to express it in their faces 
as well as their voices. 

The little song we give is not only musical, but teaches 
its lesson of doing good, turning sorrow to joy by using 
one’s own powers. ue 


A New Country Club 


_ It was an extremely plain house, or rather two houses, 
which had been offered as a country club house to a club 
of women whose homes for the most part were east of 
the Bowery, in New York. The club was composed of 
the wives of self-respecting, self-supporting workingmen. 
‘They were good housekeepers. The plan was for each 
family to go up for not less than a week, and as much longer 
as was possible; some families can remain four weeks, but 
the average time per family will be two weeks. The houses 
are as simply furnished as possible. A committee from 
the club went up to inspect the houses and make the final 
arrangements for the summer’s occupancy. One of the 
committee, sitting by the wall of an upstairs bedroom, 
looking through the large double window on the opposite 
side overlooking a plowed field hedged by trees, with the 
hills beyond—now crowned with dogwood and the dark 
green of the pines—clasped her hands and, heaving a long- 
drawn sigh, said, ‘“‘ Mine God, to think of seeing so much 
sky !” 
rod a new life. She had never known any but a city life. 
There, two front windows looking at the tenement-houses 
across the street, and side windows less than two feet 
square looking against similar openings in the side wall of 
the next house; here, windows all about looking at great 
stretches of sky, and when the eye dropped earthward to 
rest on trees and sweeping fields of green—is it any wonder 
she was overcome! Another member of the committee, 
looking about her as she leaned against the door-frame, 
said, as the expression of motherhood in her face deepen- 
ed, “I see my Frank and Will scampering about here.” 
Looking inward, she continued : “ Those two children have 
never been in the country, because they would not go alone, 
and they would not be separated. I long to get them up 
here.” And again her imagination peopled the quiet 
stretch of country road with the two who filled so large a 
place in her world. | 
_ The country club is not a new idea, except as appro- 


priated by those whose share of this world’s goods is rep- - 


resented by each day’s earnings. That this is an experi- 
ment fraught with great opportunities for good, for friction, 
for estrangement, and for closer bonds, its projectors well 
know. We have been sending the children, without their 
parents, among strangers, and the gocd has far outweighed 
any possible evil, and it remains to be seen whether it is 
- not possible to provide places of shelter, furnished only 
with the necessities, where families may keep house, paying 
their own way and living their own life untrammeled by 
any of the laws that govern their lives in the crowded 
tenements, where there is far more cause for friction and 
disagreement, but where peace is maintained marvelously 
well, when the number of people to the square foot is con- 
sidered. 

Such country clubs for the use of workingmen’s families 
must be near the city, or they cannot benefit the family. 
i father must find it possible to get to his work each 

ay. 
These houses were offered in March to this club, and the 
enthusiasm has steadily grown. One husband has econo- 
m‘zed in other directions, besides working overtime, and 
bought a bicycle. A member, in discussing the housekeep- 
ing, said: “* Ever since I’ve known we were going, I have 
been buying extra grcceries. When I buy seven péunds 
of sugar for the“house, I buy one extra pound, and put it 
away to take to the country; and I’ve done that with every- 
- thing, until I have about twenty dollars’ worth of groceries 
ready to take when I go.” 

This “ country club” realizes that this experiment is to 
prove whether such clubs can be conducted successfully, 


and its members are anxious to manage it, for, as one of 
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It was the expression of a soul born that moment \ 


_ strips of various colored ribbons. 


them said: “If we make it go, some one else will give — 
other houses — year to other families.” 


Evidence Not to be Denied 


The latest evidence that the Sunday newspapers have 
grown is that the newsboy, who has long been a standing 
model for our artists posed against a lamp-post or asleep 
in a doorway, with the accompanying bundle of newspapers 
—a bundle so compact as seemingly to be an ornament 
instead of a commercial burden—is now compelled to own 
a cart, usually a soap-box, mounted on four wooden wheels, 
held on the axle by a nail, which performs double duty, 
being also the hub. The newsboy’s toughened muscles 
are now unequal to the demand the Sunday editions make 
upon them. It must not be supposed that this increased 
weight is due to the printed matter alone; it is an increase 
of weight of paper. 

It becomes a puzzle for the psychologist to answer why, 
as the Sunday sermon grows shorter, the Sunday news- 
paper grows longer—if we may use this word to preserve 
the antithesis. 

Nor is that the only problem involved. The Street- 
Cleaning Department now refuses to take our newspapers 
with the. other useless accumulations of the week, and we 
stand appalled at the pile that faces us each Saturday 
morning. One may even grow sentimental over this ex- 
hausted product of many brains. Conceived in the mo- 
ment of inspiration—for no one who reads the daily papers 
can doubt that inspiration is responsible for at least a part 
of their contents, since it has no basis of fact; produced, 
by necessity, with inward contempt for results, or hope- 
fully with the thought that men will be moved to mighty 
deeds ; with their “‘ wants ” representing the first stretching 
out of a hand into a great and unknown world, or the last 
effort to earn an honest dollar, or the despairing hope of 
the man who writes his “ want” with his left hand on an 
instrument of self-destruction—here they lie, these inan- 
imate records of soul-histories, so worthless as to be 
scorned by the man who gathers the ashes. Wedding- 
bells, balls, tragedy, comedy, buffoonery, refinement, vul- 
garity, commerce, politics—all sunk to one common level, 
yet all for the moment arresting the attention of some 
mind, and so weighty as to demand a cart for their trans- 
portation, though its Pegasus is adorned with fluttering 


rags. 
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A New Entertainment 
By Clara J. Denton 


In order to carry out this plan successfully an equal 
number of boys and girls must be invited to the party. 

We will suppose that forty is the number of the guests. 

The ‘hostess must then select twenty States and the 
same number of important cities belonging to those States, 
one city for each. 7 

She next prepares twenty badges, making them of short 
The strips should be 
fringed at one end and neatly hemmed af the other. 

In addition to these badges there must be prepared 
twenty rosettes made of narrow ribbon, and of the same 
colors as the badges. Thus, if there is a pink badge there 
must be a pink rosefte, etc. 

On each badge a name of one of the twenty States must 
be printed in distinct capital letters. Fancy inks may be 
used, selecting them according to the color of the ribbon. 


Thus, a dark blue badge may appropriately be lettered 


with gold ink, a pink badge with white ink, and a white 


badge with violet ink, etc. ~ Bx 
We will suppose that the following States and cities are 
selected : 


Maine, Portland; Mew Hampshire, Manchester; Mas- 
sachusetts, Lynn; Connecticut, Bridgeport; Mew York, 


|} 
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Troy; Wew Fersey, Camden; Pennsylvania, Erie; South 
Carolina, Columbia; Zexas, Houston; Ohio, Sandusky ; 
Indiana, South Bend; Michigan, Grand Rapids; Wéscon- 
sin, Beloit; ///inois, Joliet; Kentucky, Covington; 
souri, Benton ; Jowa, Council Bluffs; A/innesota, Duluth; 
Colorado, Central City ; California, Pasadena. 

The badges being duly marked with the names of the 
States, each town is written or printed on a small card. 

Each girl guest on arriving is decorated with a badge 
and given a rosette of a corresponding color. 

She is instructed to pin the rosette on the coat of the 
boy who brings to her a card bearing the name of a city 
which she knows to be situated in the State that she rep- 
resents. 

This card she must retain until after the reading aloud 
of the States and cities. 

She is also told that should she accept a card not be- 
longing to her she will receive a booby prize, and the 
rosette which she bestowed will be returned to the hostess. 

As each boy enters the parlor a card is handed to him, 
and the following explanation is made: 

“The State in which this city is situated is personated 
by one of the young ladies present. If you succeed in tak- 
ing your city to the State in which it properly belongs, you 
will be rewarded. You must then relinquish the card to 
the State belonging thereto.” 

Geographies and books of reference must, of course, be 
excluded from the room, and there must be no consulta- 
tion among the guests concerning the location of the cities. 

If a city is presented to one of the States, and she de- 
clines to take it, the guest presenting it may seek else- 
where, or, if he feels confident that she is wrong and he 
is right, he must write the name of the refusing State 
(not the person) on the reverse side of the city card. 

After refreshments have been served, the hostess reads 
aloud the names of the States and the cities belonging to 
them. 

Any girl holding a city that does not belong to her must 
then come forward and secure a booby prize from the 
hostess, and must herself remove the rosette which she had 
erroneously bestowed. | 

If the holder of an unclaimed card finds that the State 
to whom he proffered his card is the one to which it belongs, 
he reads out the name of the mistaking State. 

She is also given a booby prize, and must give the 
rosette to its rightful winner. 

The booby prizes must be as laughable and inexpensive 
as possible; they will thus add much to the amusement of 
the guests. | 

It will be seen that, in order to make this entertainment 
successful, the person conducting it must possess a ready 
wit and entire self-confidence. 

If the hostess lacks in these points, she should delegate 
the management of the affair to some one who is capable 
of making social matters move briskly and smoothly. 


How Tatters was Reformed 


By William Murray Graydon 
In Two Parts—II. 


As the shortness of the rope made the nearest trees un- 
available for his purpose, Perry selected a narrow seam in 
the rocks, close to the verge of the cliff. He drove the 
largest chisel half its length into this, and wedged it tighter 
with a stone. 
looped the other end under his shoulders. 

*‘ That chisel will surely hold,” he muttered. 
no other way, so I’ve got to risk it. Here goes.” 


There’s 
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_ the ground, quick ! 


slightest resistance. 
heels into it. 


He tied one end of the rope over it, and - 


grip, struggle as he might. 
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was over. The next instant a quick spasm of terror 
weakened him as he realized his position. Below him 
yawned the dizzy gulf, and at his feet was the entrance to 
the dreaded Indian Hole. It came only to his breast, and 
he could feel the cool air spurting against him. 

He clutched the rope, and swayed to and fro for an in- 
stant. | 

Crack! The sound came from up on the cliff, and he 
suddenly felt himself falling. His feet slipped, and he 
came to his knees on the ledge. He threw out his arms, 


caught a knob of rock, and dragged himself forward into 


the cavern mouth. As he lay there trembling with horror 
the rope rustled past him, and dropped with a sullen splash — 
into the creek far below. The strain had either broken 
the chisel or pulled it from the crevice. | 

A full minute passed before Perry could get complete 
control of his nerves. It was his narrow escape that gave 
him the panicky feeling. He did not trouble himself over 
the loss of the rope. It would be easier to ascend the 
rift than it had been to come down. However, there 
were other things to think of now. The lantern was still 
burning, and, holding it in front of him he crawled forward 
on hands and knees until the cavern mouth grew wider 
and higher. Then he stood erect, and bis head just grazed 
the rocky ceiling. The entrance passage terminated a few 
yards beyond in what seemed to be a vast chamber. A 
dozen steps brought him to the threshold, and the lantern 


rays revealed a moist and slimy floor, sloping downward at 


a pretty sharp angle. | 

“Tt don’t look much as though Tatters was in here,” he 
reflected. ‘ What an idiot I am!” 

He boldly entered the chamber, and before he could 
glance to right or left, some one struck him a violent blow 
from behind. He lost his footing and came heavily to 
the floor. The concussion extinguished the lantern and 
plunged the scene in total darkness. . | 

That instant of horror started the cold perspiration on 
Perry’s forehead. He gave one shrill cry, and, as he 
struggled to his knees, he was knocked flat again by a col- 
lision with some heavy body. His assailant had slipped 
likewise on the damp floor. 

Perry threshed out with hands and feet as a pair of 
muscular arms clasped themselves around his neck. But 
it was out of the question to break away from such an iron 


“Let me go!’ he cried. ‘“ Don’t you know me? I 


didn’t come here to harm you.” 


_ There was no reply, only a hoarse, snarling sound. 
~ Don’t hurt me, Tatters,” he persisted, in a higher key. 
*‘T only want to talk to you. I’m Perry—Perry Harding.” — 

The grip slightly relaxed. ‘Why didn’t you sing out 
before?” cried Tatters—for his voice now proved his. 
identity. “I thought it was”—a yell of fright finished. 
the sentence. ‘‘Cracky! we’re slipping,” he added, tak- 
ing a tighter hold on his companion. ‘“ Dig your heels in 
There’s a big hole below us.” 

But the warning came too late. Their struggles had 
carried the lads over the verge of the slope, and now, 
locked tightly together, they were gliding into the awfuh 
blackness of space that yawned before them. The wet,. 
slimy clay seemed smooth as glass, and offered not the: 
In vain they tried to drive their 
In vain they shrieked and shouted until 
the cavern rang with the echoes. Faster and faster 
they shot forward, now in one position, now in another. 
The dim ray of light that had been visible at the cavern 
mouth suddenly vanished. Then came a plunge into. 


_ space, and a dizzy drop that ended with a sullen splash. 


He lighted the lantern, fastened it to his waist, and | 


cautiously lowered himself into the rift. He treated the 


rope merely as a safeguard, and did not put any strain 


upon it. Down he went, clinging with hands and feet to 
every available knot and crevice. At last he gained the 
narrow ledge, and was surprised to find it less slippery 
than it looked from above. His feet took a firm hold of 
it, and he uttered a sigh of relief to think that the worst 


and a dull stunning jar. 

Perry landed on top of his companion, and, except for 
a severe shaking up, he was uninjured. He rose painfully 
to his feet, and felt that he was standing ankle-deep in 
icy water. He fumbled for his tin box of matches, and 
hastily flashed a light on the scene. Tatters was sitting 
erect in the water, groaning as though in pain. “I guess — 
I’m done for,” he cried. ‘ Don’t let that match go out. 


It’s awful to be in the dark.” 
“Wait a moment,” answered Perry. He had just caught 
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sight of the ene imbedded right end up in a strip of 
sandy beach close by. He eagerly grasped it, and the 
readiness with which the wick took fire showed that there 
was plenty of oil. 

** We won’t be in the dark now,” he exclaimed, cheerily. 
“ The light will burn long enough to show us a way out 
of this place. I hope you ain’t hurt bad, Tatters. It 
wasn’t my fault that you landed underneath. 

Tatters laughed grimly. “I’m sore all over,” he replied ; 
“but the worst is my ankle. It feels as if it was. broke.” 
He foolishly tried to bend it, and howled with pain. — 

Perry made an examination, and concluded that his 
companion’s left leg was really broken. “I’m sorry for 
you,” he said, “but you must try to get along somehow.” 

“ What’s the use ?” groaned Tatters. ‘‘ We can’t get 
out of this hole. We’re as good as dead and buried.” 

“ Can’t get out!” gasped Perry; “why not?” He held 
the lantern overhead, and turned it in all directions. A 
brief survey caused his heart to sink and his face to turn 
pale. The cavity into which the boys had fallen was 
about twenty feet square. On three sides were smooth, 
perpendicular walls of rock rising fifteen feet to the treach- 
erous Clay that sloped upward to the cavern mouth. The 
fourth side towered sheer into the darkness as far as the 
gleam of the lantern reached. At its base was a triangu- 
lar crevice which seemed to penetrate the rock but a short 
distance. The floor of the cavity was of sand, partly cov- 
ered with water. | 

You kin see for yourself,” muttered Tatters. ‘ There 

ain’t any hope.” 

** Don’t give up yet,” answered Perry. He stepped to 
the crevice, and thrust the lantern in. “ Hullo!” he 
cried, ‘There is a space at the back end just large 
enough to crawl through. I’ll bet anything it connects 
with that cavern out at the base of the cliff. We must 
try to get through right away, while .the oil lasts. I’ll 
go ahead, and you must crawl behind me. It’s our 
only chance ; for we can’t climb these walls, and no one 
would ever find us here. It’s no use to shout for help, 
either.” 

Tatters’s face brightened. Then he looked at his com- 
panion with a puzzled, shamed expression. ‘Do you 
mean that you're goin’ to help me out of here ?” he said, 
- slowly. ‘I guessthere ain’t many like you. I’m sorry I 
took your money. J can’t give it back, because it fell out 
of my pocket into the creek. And it was me took all them 
things out of the desks, an’ robbed the farm-houses. You 
must have heard all about it. Most of the stuff is hid up 
there in the cavern. You see, I got tired livin’ among 
folks what always hated me and treated me bad. I didn’t 
know it was you what come in the cave, though, or I wouldn’t 
have knocked you down. I thought it was some one to 
arrest me, an’ that made me mad. You kin leave me here 
if you want to. I don’t deserve no better after the way I’ve 
treated you. I’m better dead, anyway.” 

Perry was silent for an instant, as he waged a brief strug- 
gle with self. He wavered between resentment and sym- 
pathy. The money was gone beyond recovery, and with 
it went his hopes of a shot-gun. But his better nature 
gained the victory. ‘I won’t leave you here, Tatters,” he 
said, softly. ‘We will fight our way back to freedom 
together. As for the money—why, we won’t talk any 
moze about it. If you ever get the chance, you can pay 
me back. But I want to ask you one thing. If we get 
out of this place all tight, and I save you from being ar- 
rested and punished, will you try to lead a different sort of 
life? I'll help you all I can, and I’ll persuade other peo- 
ple to treat you better, and give you a show.” 

“Yes, I will,” promised Tatters, I mean what I 


say. I’m not bad clean through, Perry, but—but I was 
driven to .it. You know—” MHe ended abruptly, and 
brushed a tear from his eye. 


‘Yes, I know what you had to fight against,” said 
‘Perry. “T’ll stick by you after this, and help you to keep 
your promise. There! we'll drop the matter now. It’s 


time we made a move toward the outer air.”’ 
He helped Tatters to limp over to the crevice, and 
crawled in ahead of him. 


afraid your leg will hurt 
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a good deal,” he said, “ but it can’t be helped. Lie down 
on your stomach, and crawl behind me.” 

“ All right,” Tatters assented, hoarsely. 
his teeth to keep from moaning with pain. 

The space at the end of the crevice was barely large 
enough to admit Perry’s body. He pushed the lantern 
ahead of him as he advanced, and after crawling a few 
yards the passage widened, and permitted him to rise on 
his hands and knees. ‘Tatters followed as well as he was 
able, moaning from time to time with pain. 

The lads lost all account of time as they made their way 
slowly and laboriously forward. Already they seemed to 
have been in the cavern for hours. The passage made 
frequent turns, and was rarely more than two feet high. 
Often it contracted to such an extent that the boys grated 
against the slimy roof and sides. This was a horrible sen- 
sation. It was like being buried alive in a stone coffin. 
Worst of all, they realized that it was next to impossible to 
return as they came, for there was not sufficient room to 
turn around in. Unless the passage they were tracing had 
an exit, they would be hopelessly entombed. 

_ On and on they went, fighting nobly against the sicken- 
ing fear and dread that tempted them to despair. The 
weight of responsibility fell on Perry, and this critical test — 
showed the sturdy manhood of the lad. He did not mur- 
mur or complain. He assumed a cheerfulness that was 
not heartfelt, and kept his companion’s spirits up by 
words of hope and courage. Not once did Tatters lag 
behind, though every crawling movement jarred his broken | 
ankle. 

The passage was for the most part level, though here > 
and there it rosea little. Perry regarded this as encourag- 
ing. ‘It looks as though we would come out in the other 
cave,” he called back to Tatters. ‘‘ The place we started 
from was on a level with the creek, The water showed © 
that. It must have oozed in through the rocks and sand.” 

A short time after Perry made this cheerful prediction 
all hope seemed to come to a sudden end. The passage 
terminated against a mass of clay and stones, The lan- 
tern left no room for doubt. The worst had come, and 
the horror of utter despair stared the unfortunate lads in 
the face. 

Perry uttered a thrilling cry. ‘It’s all up with us,” he 
groaned. ‘ We'll never see the outer world again.” 

The passage was quite roomy at this point, and Tatters 
crawled alongside his companion. 

“Why, that looks like a cave-in,” he muttered. “It’s 
all stones and dirt instead of solid rock. This ain’t the © 
regular end of the cave. If we only had a pick, and room 
to stand up!’ | 

Perry interrupted him with a gasping cry. He drewa 
chisel from his pocket, and moving the lantern aside, he 
attacked the barrier with might and main.. It yielded 
easily to the pointed instrument, and as fast as Perry dis- 
lodged the stones he handed them to Tatters, who in turn 
pushed them behind him. The dirt was shoved to one > 
side of the passage. 

Perry pried and delved until the perspiration streamed 
down his face, and at the end of half an hour he broke 
through the obstruction. The boys shouted for joy to see 
a gray light shining into the newly made crevice, and when 
they had enlarged it sufficiently to crawl through they 
found themselves on a broad ledge overlooking the creek 
cavern. The water below them danced in the sunlight 
that streamed through the mouth. | 

“Thank God!” whispered Perry. 
last.” 

Tatters laughed as he sucked in big draughts of the 
fresh air. ‘I don’t mind my ankle now,” he said. “It’s 
good to see the sunlight again, and—and I won’t forget 
that promise.” 

For a few moments the boys feasted their eyes in silence . 
on the glad sight. It seemed too good to be true. Then | 
Perry stripped off all but his shirt and trousers, and 
dropped into the water. He swam through’ the cavern 
mouth and disappeared. | 

In half ao hour he returned in a boat, and with him was 
a farmer who lived a short way up the creek. By the aid 


He pritted 


‘‘'We are safe at 
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of ropes Tatters was got into the boat, and by four o’clock 
that afternoon the farmer was driving both lads homeward. 

They stopped first at John Malden’s farm, and when 
Tatters’s uncle cruelly denied his nephew admission they 
drove on to Perry’shome. Mr. Harding was in some ways 
a strict and rigid man, but he had a kindly heart. When 
he had heard the whole story, and listened to Perry's per- 
suasions and pleadings, he consented to give the injured 
lad temporary shelter. So Tatters was put to bed, and a 
doctor from Mount Airy attended to the broken ankle. 

The whole affair quickly became known throughout the 
neighborhood, and Perry used his opportunities to such 
good advantage that he aroused a general feeling of sym- 
pathy in behalf of the outcast. Tatters’s convalescence 
lasted for six weeks, and when he was able to be about 
he found a new life open before him. There was no thought 
of arresting him, since all the stolen articles had been re- 
covered from the Indian Hole. Every one seemed anxious 
to help him keep his promise, and, best of all, Mr. Har- 
ding offered him a home on condition that he would make 
himself useful about the farm. 

Thus Tatters’s reformation began, and though he found 
the path a rugged one, and met with many trials, he stuck 
faithfully to his promise. By doing work in play-hours he 
earned enough money to replace Perry’s fifteen dollars. He 
is known as Joe Malden now, and his hated nickname is 
as much a thing of the past as his evil reputation. He 
still lives with Mr. Harding, and he declares that he owes 
all his good fortune to Perry. aaa 


Sunday Afternoon 


The Reason, the Church, and the 
Bible’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


.. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin. Cometh this 
blessedness then upon the circumcision only, or upon the uncircumcision also? 
for we say that faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness. How was 
it then reckoned ? when he was in circumcision, or in uncircumcision? Not in 
circumcision, but in uncircumcision. And he received the sign of circumcision, 
a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he had, yet being uncircumcised ; 
that he might be the father of all them that believe, that righteousness might 
be imputed unto them also. And the father of circumcision to them who are 
not of the circumcision Pr. but who also walk in the steps of that faith of our 
father Abraham, which he had, bei: g yet uncircumcis For the promise that 
he should be the heir of the world was not to Abraham, or to his seed, through 
the law, but through the righteousness of faith. For if they which are of the 
law be — faith is made void, and the promise made of none effect.— Ro- 
mans iv., 8-14. 


The law is the equivalent of the Old Testament—the 
Bible which existed in the time of Paul—and Paul declares 
that, if it be declared that righteousness, godliness, fellow- 
ship with God, come only through the law, that is, only 
through the knowledge of the Bible, then is faith made 
void and the promise of God of none effect. 

In the time of Paul the Jewish teachers had come to 
substitute their institutions of religion in the place of re- 
ligion itself. The teachers of the Jewish people main- 
tained that a man must accept these institutions in order to 
become a child of God. He must be a Jew in order to be 
acceptable with the Father. He might be a Jew by inherit- 
ance ; he might be born into the Jewish faith and brought 
up in it, and so know of the sacrifices and the Temple and 
the Bible and all the revelation that came through them ; 
or they might be presented to him as a pagan, and he 
might accept them and enter into the Jewish Church as a 
proselyte and be circumcised ; but in one way or the other 
he must come into institutional religion or he was an out- 
cast from the grace and favor of God. He could not bea 
child of God except as he became a child of God through 
the Jewish law and the Jewish revelation. And in the 
Christian Church this same view was very largely enter- 
tained at first. The early Christians were first Jews, and 
then Christians. They were Christianized Jews. They 
believed, rightly, that Christianity had grown out of Juda- 
ism ; they believed, wrongfully, that a man could enter into 
Christianity only through Judaism. Paul, accepting the 


1 Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, June 
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mission to the Gentiles, maintained almost from the day of 
his conversion that these propositions were not true. He 
maintained that God is the Father of the whole human 
race. He maintained that the way is open between every 
man and God. He maintained that the institutions of re- 
ligion are the instruments of religion; and not the condi- 
tions of it. He maintained that men might come to 
without the Temple, without the sacrifice, without the cir- 
cumcision, without the law, without the Bible, without any 
of these things. And in this fourth chapter of Romans he 
presents an argument in support of this position. The 
argument was absolutely unanswerable then, and it is 
absolutely unanswerable since. He says to the Jews prac- 
tically this: You claim that in order that a man may be a 
child of God he must first be circumcised and become a 
Jew. But who are you? Why, you call yourselves the 
children of Abraham. Was Abraham first or Judaism 
first? was Abraham first or circumcision first? was Abra- 
ham first or the Bible first and the Temple first? Why, 
Abraham was first, the faith was first, the living personal 
experience was first. That came first. And out of that 
grew circumcision, and Judaism, and law, and Temple, and 
all these other things. The very man whose child you 
claim to be, the very man who opened the gate through 
which you say all men must pass—he himself came into the 
kingdom of God without a Bible, without a Temple, with- 
out a sacrifice, without any institution whatever. | 

I wish to amplify this argument a little. Some of you 
will see the application of it at once; and I hope to make 
the application of it plain to all of you before I finish. 

Let us trace, then, briefly, the history of the religious life 
as we find it in our Bibles. Two thousand years before 
Christ a man is living in a pagan community. He is living 
without any real knowledge of the one true God. But 
somehow—perhaps through a study of nature, perhaps 
through his own meditation, perhaps through some direct 
voice of the Infinite and the Eternal speaking to him— 
somehow he comes to a dissatisfaction with the pagan re- 
ligion in which he is living, rises up, turns his back upon 
his native land, and goes out he knows not whither that he 
may know this God. This is the beginning of the religion 
as we have it traced for us in the Bible. He gathers his 
children about him, and they worship the God whom he 
worships ; hardly knowing him, yet reaching out for him © 
and believing in him. He finds sacrifice the common method 
of the worship of the deities about him, and he accepts 
sacrifice. He finds altars reared tothe deities, and he 
erects an altar to his own true God, his righteous God. 
God speaks to his heart, speaks in his consciousness, and 
this living faith which he has in a living and invisible God 
he inspires in his family. Four centuries pass by. He 
and his children after him worship more or less truly, fol- 
low more or less faithfully, this unseen, invisible God. 
God has as yet spoken only in the interior consciousness of 
the devout soul. There is no Churcb. For four hundred 
years religion lives in the hearts of men without a Church. 
Then comes Moses. I assume for the purposes of my 
present discussion that Moses lived fourteen or fifteen 
hundred years before Christ; I assume that the essence 
of the Mosaic institutions came from him; I assume that 
the first writings of the Bible were in his time. He leads 
the children to Mount Sinai; he gives them the Ten Com- 
mandments; he gives them some broad, general instruc- — 
tions as to sacrifices, how they are to be performed and 
what is their nature; and some of these instructions are 
written down. Heorganizes a Church. Four centuries after 
religion has been living in the hearts of the children of 
men, and the worship of the true God has been on the earth, 
and God has been known among men, the Church is organ- 
ized at Mount Sinai; and the Ten Commandments are 
given, and about them there begins to cluster a literature. 
But a thousand years pass by before that literature is 
framed into anything like a book Priests minister at the 
altar, preachers preach from pulpit or in country places, | 
going hither and yon, There is a priesthood, there is a 
prophecy, there is a Church—but there is no Bible. The 
world lives four hundred years without a Church, then the 
Church lives one thousand years without a Bible, and then, 
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in the time of Ezra, four or five hundred years before 
Christ, the Old Testament comes into something like its 
present form. The scattered teachings of a thousand 
years, the scattered ministry in song and speech of a thou- 
sand years, are gathered together, the record of the life of 
the Church is written, and the Bible comes into existence. 

Four hundred. years more pass away. Christ comes. 
The first thing Christ does is to inspire a new hope and a 
new life in the hearts of individuals. He comes preach- 
ing the gospel of hope. And after he has done this for a 
year or a year and a half, he gathers twelve men out of all 
those that listened, and ‘forms the nucleus of a Church. 
Furst a year and a half of personal, direct ministry, then 
the nucleus of a Church. Then he dies; and rises again ; 
and leaves his message ; and his Church goes out preach- 
ing and teaching his gospel, in fragments, here a single 
story, there a single teaching, there a single letter of 
counsel. A century and a half pass by before the New 
Testament comes into existence. The individual religious 
experience four centuries before a Church, the Church a 
thousand years before an Old Testament, the individual 
religious experience a year and a half before the begin- 
ning of the Christian Church, the Church for a century and 
a half before the New Testament. 

That is the history as you may find it in your Bibles, 
any one of you, to-day. What does it mean? Why, this: 
That the Bible is itself the product of the Church, and the 
Church is the product of the individual experience. First 
comes the individual consciousness of God; then, out of 
the gathered consciousness of God in many souls, there 
comes the institution of religion, the Church ; and then 
out of the life of the Church and its ministry there comes 

the literature of religion, the Bible. 

This is the historical development, and it is self-evi- 
dently the only possible philosophical development. First 
there must be the life before it can be organized into an 
institution ; then there must be an institution before its 
history can be written. You must have love in the heart 
before you can have the love-song written—mustn’t you? 
You must have flowers before you can have a botany written, 
mustn’t you? You must have patriotism before you can 
have a patriotic army, and a patriotic army before the 
record of its battles and achievements can be written. 
What strange philosophy is that which puts the written 
history first, then the organization, and individual life last 
and least of all! 

What is the Bible? A revelation of God. Yes! but 
is that all? It is a revelation of God im the hearts of 
‘men—that is the Bible. A revelation of a God daling 
with his children—that isthe Bible. A revelation of a God 
who talks to men, is seen by men, is felt by men, lives 
with men, dwells in men. Then there cannot be a Bible 
unless first there has been this experience. First God 
must dwell in the heart of the child before the child can 
bear witness that God has dwelt in him. First God must 
walk with humanity before man can disclose to other men 
the truth that God has walked with him. First the experi- 
ence, then the general and common experience, and last 
of all the record of that experience. 

Now this is so absolutely plain, so alphabetic, so self- 
evident, that it seems almost an insult to man’s understand- 
ing to state it and argue it; and yet in all ages of the 
world.it has been denied ; in all ages of the world it has 
been asserted that the institution of religion is the funda- 
mental fact and religion the secondary fact. The battle 
has gone on in the Church from the days of Moses down 


to the present time—the battle between the prophet and — 


the ecclesiastic; between the man, on the one hand, 
who has insisted that the institution is the main thing, the 
essential thing, and there can be no religious life without 
it, and the man who has insisted that the individual, per- 
sonal life is the main thing, the essential thing, and there can 
be no religious institution withoutit. This was the issue in 
thedays of Isaiah, when the priests insisted that the Temple 
was the center and the heart of everything, and Isaiah 
said, No, the heaven of heavens cannot contain him, much 
less this Temple, this pulpit, this book, but he dwells in 
every contrite heart. This was the controversy in the 
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days of Paul, when the scribes said, No man can be an 
acceptable child of God unless he accepts the O.d Testa- — 
ment and our interpretation of the Old Testament, and 
Paul, who said, No! God gives eternal life to every one 
who by patient continuance in well-doing seeks for honor 
and immortality ; and, standing before a pagan audience 
in Athens, said, You heathen idolaters are groping after 
God if haply you may find him, and he himself has borne 
witness of himself, and your own pagan poets have testi- 
fied to him. And this was the issue in the days of Luther, 
when the Roman Catholic Church said, No man can come 
to God unless he comes through the priesthood and the 
Papacy and the sacraments, and Luther said, That is not 
true; men may come to God directly and immediately ; 
justification by faith is an individual and a personal experi- 
ence; every man may come to God himself and stand 
face to face with the Almighty without the intervention of 
church, ritual, mass, or priesthood. This was the issue 
again in the days of the Wesleyan Reformation. The 
High Church of England said, practically, Every man must 
be a Church of England man first before he can become a 
Christian, and Wesley said, No, I will go out and preach 
the Gospel to the colliers; I will go out and preach in the 
highways and jails, to the unwashed, to the ignorant, to 
the unkempt, and I will tell them that God is in his world, 
and God is in the hearts of the children of men, and every 
man may turn toward God and find the sunlight of God in 
his heart and the sunshine of God on his face. And it is 
this old issue revived again in this latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, between the prophet who declares that God 
is in his world and in the hearts of the children of men 
and that any man anywhere on this round globe may come 
to God, and the ecclesiastic who says he cannot come to 
God unless he comes in our way. 

In 1891 Dr. Briggs, in his inaugural address on taking 
the chair of Biblical Theology in Union Theological Semi- 


nary, said these things : 


It is the testimony of human experience in all ages that God 


manifests himself to men and gives certainty of his presence _ 


and authority. There are historically three great fountains of 
divine authority—the Bible, the Church, and the Reason. (1) 
The Authority of the Church. The majority of Christians 
from the apostolic age have found God througn the Church. 
Martyrs and saints, fathers and schoolmen, the profoundest 
intellects, the saintliest lives, have had this experience. Institu- 
tional Christianity has been to them the presence-chamber of 
God. .. . (2) The Authority of the Reason. Another means 
used by God to make himself known is the forms of the Rea- 
son, using Reason in a broad sense to embrace the metaphysical 
categories, the conscience, and the religious feeling. Here, in 
the Holy of Holies of human nature, God presents himself to 
those who seek him. 


Protestant Christianity builds its faith and life on the divine 
authority contained in the Scriptures, and too often depreciates 
the Church and the Reason. Spurgeon is an example of the 
average modern evangelical who holds the Protestant position 
and assails the Church and Reason in the interest of the 
authority of Scripture. But the average opinion of the Chris- 
tian world would not assign him a higher place in the kingdom 
of God than Martineau or Newman. May we not conclude, on 
the whole, that these three representative Christians of our time, 
living in or near the world’s metropolis, have, each in his way, 
found God and rested on divine authority ? 


For that statement he has been last week declared un- 
worthy any longer to preach the Gospel in Presbyterian 
pulpits. That I may not seem to misinterpret the action 
of the Church court which so declared, I read its own 
interpretation : 


Your committee recommend tbat this General Assembly 
declare that Reason and the Church are not to be regarded as 
fountains of divine authority ; that they are uareliable and fal- 
lible ; and, while they may and no doubt are channels or media 
through which the Holy Spirit may reach and influence for 
good the human soul, they are never to be relied upon; as suffi- 
cient in themselves, and aside from Holy Scripture, to lead the 
soul to a saving knowledge of God. 


Never? Then Abraham and Isaac and Jacob were not 
led to:a saving knowledge of God! Then Moses and 
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David and Joshua and Isaiah were not led to a saving 
knowledge of God! For they all lived before there was 
any Holy Scripture by which they could be led to him. 
Infidel! What is infidel? What if not this: to deny 
that God is in his world to-day? What if not this: to 
deny that there is any way of coming to God except the one 
door that has never been opened save to a minority of the 
human race? Heretic! What is heretic, if not this: to 
declare that God is not the Father of all mankind, and 
leaves no door of access to himself save the one door of a 
written word that was not free to all the human race that 
longed and cried and prayed for God for two thousand 
years? In your name, and in the name of all that believe 
in a living God dwelling in the hearts of his children to-day, 
I thank the prophet, successor of the prophets of olden 


time, who in all these two years of cruel trial has never | 


receded from his one position, never used words in a doubt- 
ful sense, never retracted his one assertion, but has stood 
firmly and faithfully against calumniation on the one hand 
and persuasion on the other, by his fundamental doctrine 
that God is in the heart of the individual, and in the heart 
of his Church, as well as revealed in the pages of his 
Bible. I find only one fault with him. He has been too 
conservative. For the Bible rests on the Church—it is the 
record of the Church ; and the Church rests on the power 
of the individual to know God directly and immediately. 
The Church is the organization of all those who have come 
to know God and love and serve God; and he who denies 
that there is such a power in the human soul directly and 
immediately to know God cuts away the ground on which 
the Scripture rests, and cuts away the ground on which 
the Bible rests, and leaves neither Bible nor Church in the 
world. He is like the man who stood on a limb and sawed 
it off between himself and the tree. 

I want, then, this morning, in the first place, tosay a word 
to any of you who imagine that the Bible, and the Church, 
and the institutions of religion are being defended by the 
act of the Presbyterian General Assembly. No! they are 
being attacked by that act. Religion lies in the heart of 
the individual man, and any philosophy which denies that 
God can.come into the soul except through the Bible 
denies the Bible itself, which is the record of the experi- 
ences of men into whose souls God has come. We are 
not standing for rationalism ; we are not standing for infi- 
delity or irreligion. It is not true that we desire to see, or 
are leading the way toward, less faithh We impugn and 
deny the theology which denies that there is religion out- 
side the Bible, because it necessarily carries -with it the 
denial that there is any religion at all. We hold fast to 
the faith once for all delivered to the saints. That faith 
is not a creed that has been formulated, it is the living ex- 
perience of the living soul, knowing its God and walking 
with him and loving him and living in him. And we stand 
fast for it against ecclesiasticism, which declares that men 
can know this God only as they come into a church; and 
we stand fast for it as against the bibliolatry which declares 
that they can know this God only as they have read the 
record of other people’s experiences; and we stand fast 
for it as against the dograatism which declares that they 
can come to the knowledge of God only as they come 
through the human creed; and we stand fast for it as 
against the agnosticism which declares that the human soul 
cannot come into the knowledge of God at all; for these 
are all successive stages in the same downward path toward 
infidelity. First, there is no God that is known outside of 
the Church; then there is no God known outside of the 
Bible ; then there is no God known outside of the creed; 
and finally there is no God to be known at all. That is 
the pathway which leads to agnosticism and infidelity. 
The faith which declares that God is the universal Father, 
speaking to-day as truly as he ever spoke, living to-day as 
truly as he ever lived, and that you and I ought to have 
ears to hear him, and ought to have eyes to see him, and 
ought to have lives that run harmonious with his own, is 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and is the revelation of the 
Bible. I know how many there are in this country, how 
many young men and young women in our schools and 
colleges, who will say, If this doctrine of the General As- 
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sembly is the Christian religion, I don’t want any of it. 
Well! I agree with you. If that is the Christian religion, 
I also don’t want any of it. If the Christian religion 
means there is one narrow door, and no man can come to 
God save through that narrow door, it is not my religion, 
and it is not the religion of Paul, or Isaiah, or David, or 
Jesus Christ. ‘That God is in his world, that he is in the 
hearts of the children of men, that he is speaking, and ever 
has been speaking—that is the teaching of the Bible. The 
Bible the * Word of God ”—oh, I beg your pardon! the Bible 
is not the word of God. I repeat almost the words, certainly 
the sentiment, of Dr. Horton,! who lectured only last month 
before the students of Union Theological Seminary, and 
challenge any man who calls the Bible the Word of God to 
find that phrase “word of God” ever employed in the 
Bible to designate the Bible, or ever employed in one part 
of the Bible to designate any other part of the Bible. The 
Old Testament is called the “law” and “the law and the 
prophets,” and “the Scriptures,” that is, the writings: it 
is never called the word of God. ‘The Word was in the 
beginning with God, and the Word was God.” Was the 
Bible in the beginning with God? Isthe BibleGod? The 
Word is God speaking to the hearts of the children of 
men. ‘‘ The word of God came to Samuel.” Was it the 
Bible that came? It was God that came, speaking in 
men’s own hearts and in their own experiences. That is 
the Word of God. And when aman takes the book which 
contains what men have written of that which the Word 
has said to them, and puts that in the place of the living 
God, and says, No man can hear the Word of God, he can 
only hear the echo of that Word, I do not wonder that 
men’s impulse of indignation is excited against the book 
which the would-be defenders are misusing. 

I will take the creed if it will help me to the Bible, and 
I will take the Bible if it will help me to a deeper and 
larger sympathy with mankind and a better understanding 
of the spiritual consciousness that binds all ages together 
from the days of Abraham to the days of Phillips Brooks, 
and I will take the common sympathy of mankind who love 
and serve God if that will help me to God himself; but, 
God helping me, I will let no man put the Church between 
me and God, or the Bible between me and God, or the 
creed between me and God, or all three, as a three-barred 
gate between me and God. I will leap over it, or climb 
under it, or break it down, for, God helping me, I will find 
my way to the heart of God and live with him. 


Thoughts by the Way 


Man’s religious instincts are as distinctly phenomena for 
science to deal with as are the instincts of animals. They 
deserve and admit of scientific treatment.— Drummond. 

Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love: for love is the seraph, and faith 


_and hope are but the wings by which it flies.—/enry 


Ward Beecher. 


In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against 
Nature not to go out and see her riches, and partake in 
her rejoicing with heaven and earth.— JZ/ton. 


A country which has no national literature, or a litera- 
ture too insignificant to force its way abroad, must always 
be, to its neighbors at least, in every important spiritual 
respect, an unknown and unestimated country.— Carlyle. 


Despondency is not a state of humility. On the con- 
trary, it is the vexation and despair of a cowardly pride; 
nothing is worse. Whether we stumble or whether we fall, 
we must only think of rising again and going on in our 
course.—Fénelon. | 


1 I say there is no foundation in the Bible itself for the common practice of 
speaking of it as the Word of God. Boldly challenge those who thoughtlessly 
employ the term. Ask them, What reason have you for the Ngo gangs 
what euppost in Scripture, what assurance of prophet or apostle, what hint of 
the Lord himself, that this collection of writings may be fitly described by so 
august aname? Startled as many _— people are by the question, they yet 
if they are honest, are bound to admit that the usage is withoat Scriptural 


authority; if they are dishonest, they an ily u who the 
-—Veroum Ve, by B. Horton, 


question and denounce them as infide 
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The Religious World 


We have not heard the last of the 
General Assembly at Washington and 
of its action. The protests are coming 
thick and fast. Doubtless many Presbyterians are delighted 
with the action of their representatives, but a very large number 
are seriously grieved. The first minister to announce his inten- 
tion of leaving the Church is the Rev. Dr. Ecob, of Albany, a 
man who, for; spiritual power, lofty character, and ability as a 
preacher, is without a superior in the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States. Dr. Ecob was educated a Presbyterian, 
was born in the Church, and most of his ministry has been spent 
in that Church. His course will doubtless be misunderstood 


Echoes from 
the General Assembly 


and his motives misinterpreted, but no one who knows him will . 


for a moment doubt that he has been guided by an earnest 
desire to be led by the Spirit. On the other hand, Professor 
Briggs himself has published a very remarkable letter in the 
«‘ Evangelist,” appealing to his friends not to leave the Church, 
and confidently looking toward a reversal of the action of the 
Assembly. He says that one, two, or three Assemblies in suc- 
cession may be on the down grade, but the Presbytery and the 
Synod, so long as they maintain their rights and liberty, will 
save the Church from any permanent injury. ‘ The acts of the 
Assemblies at Detroit, Portland, and Washington may all be blotted 
out by the sweetness and grace of the next General Assembly at 
Saratoga.” Dr. Henry M. Field, editor of the “‘ Evangelist,” 
is somewhat facetious, and with mock earnestness presses home 
upon the majority their duty of continuing their work of purifying 
the°Church. He says: “ If we may offer a suggestion, it would be 
that the purification of the Church should begin right kere in 
New York, where the offense began. At the time of the trial 
in the Presbytery there were a dozen or twenty who made them- 
selves conspicuous in the defense, and who ought now to be 
made to feel the heavy hand of justice. True, they are among 
the most eminent of our city pastors and preachers, but a few 
conspicuous examples would serve as a warning to others. Then 
the Committee might move up the river to Albany and westward 
to Syracuse, Auburn, Geneva, and Rochester (where the senti- 
ment is reported to be quite unanimous in favor of the con- 
demned Professor), and so on to Buffalo, Cleveland (which is a 
seat of pestilent heresy), and Chicago, where Presbytery has so 
' far gone in error that it might be well to have the trial this sum- 
mer. An Inquisition might be set up in the Fair grounds, and 
a regular auto-da-fé would be of special interest to our Spanish 
visitors.” Dr. R. A. Sawyer is equally pronounced, and in most 
vigorous terms expresses his gratitude that the Prosecuting 
Committee has at length ceased to exist; while Dr. James C. 
Rogers, of Tennessee, a very conservative man himself, is 
equally prompt in his protest. And so the chorus rises. If the 
Presbyterian Church is consistent, it will have to begin a series 
of trials and continue them without interruption for many years 
to come. In the meantime, the most thoroughly irenic word 
which we have seen is found in the letter of Professor Briggs. 


Notwithstanding the discussion 
Presbyterians at Saratoga concerning the action of the Gen- 

| eral Assembly, the Presbyterian 
Church has held, during the past week, a great Missionary 
Cofgress at Saratoga, in which we venture the opinion that the 
issues of the trial were for the moment forgotten. At the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary anniversary no references were made to 
the subjects which are agitating the American Board, although 
the persons present were substantially the same as those who 
will be at the anniversary of the Board. Inthe midst of work 
theological controversies are usually forgotten. 
who have already spoken at Saratoga at the time of our writing, 
we notice Dr. W. C. Roberts, whose subject was “ Immigra- 
tion; Dr. Schauffler, who spoke on “ Our Responsibility for 
the Jew in our Midst ;” Dr. W. R. Richards, on “ Arousing and 
Retaining the Activity of the Laity ;” the Rev. Charles F. Ross, 
on “Church Erection in the Far West ;” and the Rev. D. R. 
Frazer, D.D., on “ General Features of the Work.” It seems 
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rather singular to find a Presbyterian Missionary Society consider- 
ing the subject of church erection in New England, but that 
was the subject of the Rev. M. D. Kneeland, D.D., of Boston. 
At the time of our writing the Congress is still in session, and, 
if we may judge by the report, is a worthy successor to that of 
the American Home Missionary Society which was held in the 
same place one week earlier. 


The Rev. Dr. Paton, the venerable 
missionary to the New Hebrides, has 
written a vigorous letter asking for 
international action to restrict sales of intoxicants, ammunition, _ 
firearms, etc., to the natives of the New Hebrides. First he shows 
what has there been accomplished by the missionaries : how, in 
a land where forty years ago were only cannibals and no writ- 
ten language, things have so changed that within twenty-five years 
fourteen thousand converts to Christianity have been made, two 
hundred and fifty schools organized and taught by teachers who 
have been saved from cannibalism, while the Scriptures have 
been translated into fifteen languages spoken by the natives, 
and life and property are rendered safe on all the islands. Since 
the missionaries have opened these islands to civilization traders 
have been coming in and forcing upon the islands, in exchange 
for native products, opium, rum, brandy, whisky, firearms, and 
ammunition. Violence has been excited by the traders, numerous 
murders have been committed, and the work of the missionaries 
is in great peril. Dr. Paton says: “ By our appeals in the inter- 
est of humanity Great Britain prohibited her traders on the New 
Hebrides and all surrounding islands from using in trade fire- 
arms, ammunition, and intoxicating drinks, and she pleaded with 
America, and all the nations interested, to join her in this pro- 
hibition. Germany and France agreed to do so if America — 
would join, but, alas! America refused; hence Germany and — 
France withdrew from it till America shall agree. They declare 
that otherwise they would hand the whole trade of the group - 
over to American traders, as the heathen will trade only for in- 
toxicants, firearms, and ammunition.” It is enough to make 
one’s blood boil with indignation to think that such words as 
these can be spoken. Where is our American civilization, that 
we hesitate about following the lead of England and Germany 
and France in a matter of such moment as this? We stand, 
shall stand, disgraced before the whole world until this action is 
reversed. 


An Appeal from the 
Rev. John G. Paton, D.D. > 


Last year, if we remember correctly, a 
very interesting and profitable meeting 
for ministers was held at Iowa College 
during the summer vacation. It was called together chiefly 
through the efforts of President Gates and the Rev. Dr. Herron. 
The object of the meeting was study and prayer for the promo- 
tion of spiritual life among the ministry. The experiment was 
SO great a success that it has been resolved to hold another 
“ Retreat” during the present summer. This year the pro- 
gramme will be considerably enlarged, and such men as the 
Rev. Mr. Chandler and the Rev. Dr. S. G. Smith, of St. Paul; 
the Rev. L. L. West, of Winona; Dr. Judson Titsworth, of 
Milwaukee; Professor Graham Taylor, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Dr. Josiah Strong, of New York, the Rev. John P. 
Coyle, of Massachusetts, and many others, are expected to be of 
the number. It is not yet known to what this movement will — 
grow. There are those who expect that it will eventually be a 
summer school of theology, which will do for the interior of our 
country something like what was done by the summer school 
at Mansfield College, last year, for England. In the meantime 
the idea is an excellent one. What our ministers need is not so 
much schools for intellectual training as Retreats for the devel- 
opment of the spiritual life. This is but one of the many ways 
in which President Gates and Iowa College are showing that 
they possess the true spirit of leadership. 


A Western Retreat 


International The twelfth International Christian En- 
Christian Endeavor deavor Convention will be held in Mont- 
real, July 5-9. The provisional programme 

is issued, and the Committee are evidently determined that this 
Convention shall be in no wise inferior to any of its predetessors. 
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Among the more distinguished clergymen who are expected, we 
notice the names of the Bishop of Huron, Drs. Theodore L. 
Cuyler, P. S. Henson, of Chicago, Wayland Hoyt, of Minne- 
apolis; the Revs. B. Fay Mills and J. Wilbur Chapman, the 
evangelists; Dr. Dunning, of Boston, and Dr. F. E. Clark, the 
President of the United Society. If we were to criticise the 
programme at all, it would be that it is a little too much of the 
mass-meeting order to be of permanent value. No careful 
study of any subject of Christian thought or work is possible in 
such a huge convocation as the annual meeting of this Society. 
It is magnificently managed, and if the gathering of a great 
crowd andithe enthusiasm of a great occasion are most desirable, 
then we may expect that much good will result from this 
meeting. Indeed, we have no doubt that good will result, 
although, on the whole, we have serious doubts as to the wisdom 
of such huge convocations. A small, representative body, in 
which the utterances would be the result of careful study and 
investigation, would, to our minds, be productive of more good 
than such unwieldy assemblies as all of so great size must be. 


The many devices which are being adopted 
A Church League for the purpose of reaching and uplifting 

the outcast and neglected furnish sad but 
convincing evidence that, as yet, the Church is not fully accom. 
plishing the work which it is organized to do. The latest organ- 
ization of this kind which has come to our knowledge is the 
«“ Church League ” of Lowell, Mass. The object of this League 
is : * To promote all moral and social reform and charities by the 
co-operation of all the churches ; to labor for the securing of a 
non-partisan government in our city; and to endeavor through 
the churches to unite all good citizens and institutions for the 
enforcement of the existing laws.” ‘“ Any church desiring to co- 
operate with the League shall be entitled to representation at 
all the business meetings of the League by its pastor and two 


- laymen. Thess pastors and representatives of churches shall 


constitute the active membership of the League.” The Rev. 
Dr. Dana, of the Kirk Street Church of that city, in preaching 
concerning this movement, speaks of it in enthusiastic terms as 
providing a means for solving the problems of labor, of pauper- 
ism, and of crime, and also as being a long step toward the 
realization of that unity for which so many are hungering. He 
says that there has not been for years so much union among the 
churches of that city as hds resulted from this united effort in 
behalf of morals and good order. This is a movement in the 
same direction as that in Pittsburg, to which we recently called 
the attention of our readers, which in many ways seems to 
us the most remarkable of anything we have recently seen. The 
programme of one of the Pittsburg meetings shows the Pres- 
byterians, Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, and Methodists all 
taking part in the same Sunday evening service, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest among the rest addressing the union meeting ; while 
the music was of the highest order, not altogether religious, but 
inspiring and uplifting. These two movements, the one in Pitts- 
burg and the one in Lowell, should be carefully watched by all 
who believe that Christian work should be done in the same 
common-sense ways as characterize all forms of successful sec- 
ular activity. 


oolley and John G. Woolley is perhaps the most 


hn G. W 
“ remarkable temperance orator who 


His Mission 


has been known in this country since 


the death of John B. Gough. He was formerly a lawyer in 


Minneapolis. As he says of himself, in his paper called “The 
Rest Islander,” “Five years ago the editor of this journal 


was a footsore, homeless, hopeless wanderer, groping, dazed and 
bruised and broken-hearted, amongst the wrecks of as sweet a 
craft as ever bent a sail on the sea of life, in a perfect chaos of 
loss and pain and bankruptcy and shame.”’ On his conversion 
Mr. Woolley immediately began to work for others, and has 
spoken with thrilling power in this country and in Europe. As 
a means of helping those who are in the degradation of intem- 
perance, he has at length been able to open a Home, near 
Minneapolis, which he calls “ Rest Island.” He says: “It is 
not a resort nor an institution, but a sanctuary. There are no 
lots for sale, nor any private ends to gain, nor any interests to 
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promote, save only His who offers rest to every weary, heavy- 
laden man with faith enough to come apart with Him awhile.” 
Rest Island is in Lake Pepin, which is said to be Minnesota’s 
finest sheet of water, having the Mississippi River flowing through 
its entire length. On that island he has secured two hundred 


* acres of farm and meadow land, and established a National 


mission where any drinking man “ who wants to go in for a clean 
life ” may come and be at home until he shall be strong and 
able to make an honorable way in the world. The farm, once 
equipped and free from debt, will support a huadred men by 
their own labor. The work in the summer will be agricultural ; 
in the winter educational ; and at all times there will be instruc- 
tion in the truth of the Bible. The plan is not only to give 
men a chance to break the chains of their habits, but, when once 
they feel freedom, to get positions for them in which they may 
enter upon a new life. The first man at the island was from 
Albany, N. Y., the second from Sweden, and the third from 
Boston. This Home is therefore not simply inter-State but in- 
ternational. Rest Island !—a beautiful name for a beautiful 
work! All who can help it ought to do so. Anything sent to 
Rest Island, Minn., will without doubt be duly received and 
acknowledged. 


7 The Grand Army Mission is 

The Grand Army Mission another work of something the 
same kind, fifteen hundred miles 

eastward. It was formed in order that the veterans of the war 
might find shelter, and have their checks cashed. Each quar- 
terly period over two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of pen- 
sion certificates are cashed in New York for the old soldiers. 
The United States Pension Agency is at Canal and Lake 
Streets, but that is some distance from where the certificates 
have to be cashed. While the pensioners are waiting for 
their certificates in the saloons about the Agency they nat- 
urally spend a great deal of money, and confirm or start anew 
habits of intemperance. After they had received their cer- 
tificates it was the custom of the saloon keepers to cash them, 
charging for the service a very heavy commission—so much 
that it has been estimated that in that one neighborhood alone 
saloon-keepers have put into their pockets about $20,000 every 
quarter. Several Christian men determined to remedy this evil, 
and they provided a shelter in which the men may wait for their 
certificates, and where free coffee and free sandwiches are 
served all day and night, and a free breakfast the next morning. 


While they are waiting, a religious service is conducted by 


Colonel Hadley, who is in charge of the Mission, or by some of 
his assistants. Great good has been dore in this way, but it is 
expensive work, and costs annually about $5,000 for its main- 
tenance. Among the officers of this society we notice such 
well-known names as Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, President of the 
Mission ; General A. S. Webb and James Talcott, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Colonel H. H. Hadley, Superintendent and Secretary ;. 
and Generals O. O. Howard and Wager Swayne, among the 
Directors. Mr. Van Rensselaer’s address is 56 Wall Street, 
and to him all contributions for the work should be sent. 


The name of the monthly record of the work 
The Conqueror of the Salvation Army is “The Conqueror,” 

and it is a very interesting résumé of the 
work of the Army in various parts of the world. For instance, 
in the June number we find an article entitled “ Power with 
God,” written by a Major of the Army in India. Another 
article is entitled “ Salvation Army Journalists,” and gives an 
account of the editor of a paper in Italy; another article is on 
“ Zulu Kraals,” by an Adjutant of the Army in Natal; another 
one in a language which looks to us like Norwegian, written by a. 
Captain Paulson. An illustrated article is on the work in Den- 
mark. Others give accounts of what is being done in various. — 
countries in Europe, South America, and the Pacific Islands. 
The last page is called the *‘ Editor’s Field-Glass,” and is made 
up of short selections from various Christian workers, beginning 
with one from Mrs. Ballington Booth which is worthy of being 
repeated, so that all the readers of The Christian Union may 
see and heed it: “A call or command from God can never be: 
countermanded by any human voice.” : 
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Books and Authors 


Railroad Investments ! 


This volume is written by an Englishman for the pur- 


pose of giving to English investors in American railroad 
securities the knowledge necessary for the management 
of their investments. That there was need of sucha book 
is clear to any one familiar with the extent to which Amer- 
ican railway securities are owned in Europe, and espe- 
cially in Englard. M.Georges Martin, in a comprehensive 
study of this subject, published in the “Journal of the 
Statistical Society of Paris” in 1891, estimated that one- 
third of the bonds of American railroads were held in 
England. This means that Erglishmen own in fee-simple 
railway securities worth more than all the property in our 
colonies at the time of the American Revolution. 

The body of Mr. Van Oss’s work is a history of the 
important railway systems in this country, with a statement 
of their outstanding securities and present earnings. This 
portion of the volume is, of course, much more valuable 
for reference than for consecutive reading. The intro- 


ductory chapters, however, containing a general discussion . 


of American railway securities as investments, are as inter- 
esting to the general reader as to the investor. Mr. Van 
O3s exposes the fallacy of the claim frequently made, that 
American railway property is not proving a paying invest- 
ment. As to railway bonds, he says that the statement in 
‘*Poor’s Manual” that the interest payments upon these 
securities in 1890 were but 4.36 per cent. is illusive. 
Leaving out the fact that $700,000, 000 of these bonds are 
owned by other railroads—which have issued their own 
bonds in order to buy them, making two sets of bonds on 
the market for one piece of property—he shows that the 
average price at which these bonds reached the first 
investor did not exceed sixty-seven cents on the dollar. 
Hence, he says, “ American bonds now actually return an 
average of about 6% per cent. upon the real investment.” 
As to stocks, the difference between the nominal dividends 
and the real dividends is out of all proportion greater. 
Mr. Van Oss emphatically agrees with the statement of 
* Poor’s Manual” of 1884, that American railroads were 
built for at least as little as the par value of their bonds, 
and that their stocks represent, as a rule, no investment 
whatever. The question of watered stocks is now so fre- 
quently to the front that ic is worth while to condense 
what Mr. Van Oss says upon-it. ‘In the main,” he says, 
“there are six different ways of irflating the capital of 
American railways.” These are as follows: 


(1) “By frzudulent issues of bonds and shares as a downr'ght 
swindle for speculative purposes.” Example: “ Fisk and Gould 
increased the share capital of the Erie road between 1868 and 
1872 from $17,000,000 to $78,000,000, mainly to manipu- 
late Wall Street.” (2) “ By paying too much for construction.” 
Example: “ The South Pennsylvania Railroad has been proven 
_ to have cost actually $6,500,000, and a responsible contractor 
kad offered to build it at that price, yet a construction company 
composed of Vanderbilt’s clerks received $15,000,000 to com- 
plete it, and the syndicate of capitalists which supplied this 
money got $40,000,000 in bonds and shares, so that for every 
Collar of actual cost over $6 of bonds and shares were issued.” 
{3) * By purchasing properties at excessive prices.” Example: 
“‘ The Coal and Iron Company of the Reading affords one of 
the most famous cases, this concern being paid for, it is said, 
at the rate of at least twice its intrinsic value. Years ago it 
was a common thing for railroad directors to buy up property 
in their private capacity, and then sell it to their company at 
ao immense profit; and until twelve or fifteen years ago the 
mzjority of purchases of auxiliary concerns used to be with 
fraud.” (4) “By buying superfluous competing lines.” Ex- 
ample: ‘“ The Pennsylvania had to arrive at a compromise with 
Vanderbilt, resulting in the construction cf the South Pennsyl- 
vania road being suspended, if it wished to see its monopoly 
maintained in Pennsylvania.” (5) “ By selling bonds and shares 
at a discount.” Example: “ The New York Central, Erie, 
Reading, St. Paul, Chicago and Northwestern, in short, almost 
every rai:way company, as a rule, receives nothing for the earlier 
issues of its ordinary shares, although, as is well known, shares 
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are no longer given away, and frequently sell at good prices.” 
(6) “ By declaring stock dividends.” Comment: “ The fictitious 
capital resulting from the payment of stock dividends amounts 
to a sum second only to the inflation caused by the sale of secu- 
rities at a discount.” Example: ‘“‘ The most famous stock 
dividend ever distributed was one of 80 per cent., paid in 
December, 1868, on the shares of the New York Central Railway 
Company; and eleven months later, when the consolidation of 
the Hudson River Railroad followed, a further stock dividend 
of 27 per cent. was declared, while the Hudson River Railroad 
shareholders received one of 85 per cent.” 


Taking all these methods together, Mr. Van Oss reaches 
the conclusion that for $4,650,000,000 of railway stock now 
in existence, the original investors certainly paid not more 
than $46s5,000,000, or ro per cent. of their face value, 
‘‘and probably less.” Hence, railway stocks paying 1.8 
per cent. on their face value ‘‘return at least 18 per cent. 
per annum upon actual investment.” Mr. Van Oss, it 
may be said, is the very opposite of a radical, and justifies 
all this watering of stock, because “ by inflating capital the 
railroads conceal the prcfits and thwart the designs of rate- 
reducing railroad commissioners.” 

The moral question here involved is as important as the 
economic question. It has just been discussed in Massa- 
chusetts with reference to the capitalization of its gas 
companies and of its railroad companies, and the con- 
clusion of the public was that natural monopolies had a 
right to charge the community only a fair rate of interest on 
the capital actually loaned it. This proposition ought to 
be self-evident. No individual would pay interest on 
money he had not borrowed, and ho community shou'd pay 
interest on such sums. In competitive businesses fictitious 
Capitalization is impossible. In non-competitive businesses 
the public should make it impossible by preventing extor- 
tion. If we would prevent the socialism by which the 
public would deprive the capitalist cf interest on property 
actually earned and saved, we must put an end to this in- 
verted socialism by which capitalists take from the public 
interest on property neither earned nor saved. Emerson 
says, ‘It is time our bad wealth should come to an end ;” 
and there is no great body of wealth in America so thor- 
oughly bad as the fictitious securities of natural monopolies, 
representing no investment whatever of either capital or — 
labor. 


% 


The Columbia Ccllege lectures a year ago were delivered by 
the Rt. Rev. William Alexander, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Dr. Alexander is known on both sides of the Atlantic as a poet, 
a scholar, and an eloquent preacher. We have seen no book of 
his that satisfied us so little. In these lectures he follows the 
main lines of the Apostles’ Creed, not, however, treating every 
article of that formulary. The title, Primary Convictions, 
shows how he regards these matters of religion: for his mind 
they are settled convictions, calling for illustration rather than 
for proof. No doubt a rigid inductive philosophy would estab- 
lish as fundamental concepts of the human mind some of them— 
not all. Our revolutionary days of religious thought are hardly 
the time to take for granted anything in the domain of Christian 
evidences. The first lecture deals with the account in Genesis 
of the Creation and tke Fall ; the second with the exceptional 
character of Jesus; the third with the resurrection of our Lord; 
the fourth with the “conviction” of future pusishment; the 
next of the divine revelation in the books of the Bible; the 
next upon the work of Christ; the next upon the divine 
nature of Jesus; the eighth is on the resurrection of the body ; 
and the last treats of the Holy Spirit. Dr. Alexander is a con- 
servative thinker, not powerfully affected by the current relig- 
ious discussions of the present day. His lectures abound in 
passages of rare poetic beauty, his notes are often richly sug- 
gestive, and there is a wealth of highly original and interesting 
matter that has gone into the construction of these lectures; but 
they strike us as a succession of impressions rather than a 
treatise for the greater confirmation of the faith. We cannot 


help feeling that when he appeals to the instinct of human 


nature for vindictive punishment he is invoking the lower 
element of our brute inheritance. We think also that when he 


’ speaks of Jesus “imitating ” the Father, Bishop Alexander fails 


to set forth the central truth of the Incarnation—God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. The standing-point of the 
Bishop, may be inferred from the words with which he ends 
his ninth lecture: “In science the first proposition is true only 
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so far as it agrees with the last; in faith, the last is true only so 
far as it coheres with the first. Sc:ence commits suicide when 
she accepts a fixed creed; Faith, when she rejectsone.” The 
literary form of the lectures is strikingly uneven; some appear to 
have been thoroughiy digested, others to have been thrown 
together in haste, with no clear conception of the end at which 
he would aim ; at times they are discursive in literature and in 
personal reminiscence (which is particularly interesting, if not 
always to the point), at times they are condensed. In the notes 
the author gives more than once poems of his own which are 
enjoyable. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Notwithstanding its limitations, Venice: An Historical Sketch 
of the Republic, by Horatio F. Brown, is the best handbook of 


the history of Venice in the English language. The author has* 


thoroughly mastered his material, and his theory of the develop- 
ment of the Venetian State is conceived in a philosophic tem- 
per; he has been careful not to omit any event of importance in 
his record, and his narrative ambles at an easy pace. Perhaps 
this is all we should require in a history-book. However, the 
school of Herodotus is at present more in fashion and favor 
than the school of Thucydides. The present effete generation 
of readers demands to be amused. Also, it, like Helen’s Baby, 
“wants to see the wheels go wound ”—that is to say, have the 
causes of everything clearly pointed out. We fear that the 7x 
de siécle public will fail to appreciate the solid excellence of Mr. 
Brown’s book, because he is 100 matter-of-fact. With the very 
name of Venice are associated the brilliant colors of Titian and of 
Veronese ; the bright sails on the lagoon and the rich stuffs of 
Oriental carpets hanging over the balconies along the canals; 
tinted glasses of ingeniously intricate forms, shadowy of the 
mosaics on their golden backgrounds; the dread Council of Ten, 
with romantic plots and counterplots; the “ Bridge of Sighs;” the 
“ Merchant of Venice;” and, in a word, a countless host of 
gorgeous, dramatic, and idyllic associations in the realms of lit- 
erature, art, and song. These elements of history the works of 
Green and Freeman have taught us to look for, and we miss 
them from Mr. Brown’s “ Venice.” The plan which he has fol- 
lowed, one of extreme condensation, has resulted in the serious 
defect at which we have hinted. While we do not indulge our- 
selves in saying that the book is “ faultily faultless, icily regu- 
lar, splendidly null,” yet we do fear that it lacks movement and 
color. With all its completeness as a record, it is too much of 
an outline; it is condensed to an extreme; and yet it is too 
long for anabstract. Realizing the dilemma of authors, whether 
to write a good book or one which publishers will undertake, 
we still think that, with all of his wealth of learning, the author 
would have done wisely had he extended his work to three or 
four times its present length, and thus told us more of the life 
of the people, more of the under-currents, which often are more 
interesting and important than the upper-currents, of history. 
The author himself says: “ No State, except Athens, has ever 
presented, at the very core of her life, the idea of herself with 
such sumptuous personification in art. Athene in the Parthe- 
non, Venice in the Ducal Palace, offer the two most illustrious 
examples cf a nation’s self-portraiture through painting and 
through sculpture.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The Model Sunday-School. By George M. Boynton, D.D. 
(Cengregationa] Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Boston.) 
This little book supplies a desideratum. There has been no 
lack of books on Sunday-schools and their management, but 
most treatises of this class have been unworthy of the theme— 
written by men who had achieved a cheap notoriety, not by stu- 
dents and scholars familiar both with the Scriptures and child- 
life. ‘The Sunday-school shou'd be regarded as one branch of 
an educational system, and worthy of scientific study. It is our 
conviction that the Sunday-schools have been injured by the 
popular conventions, institutes, etc., which have emphasized that 
in them which is evanescent rather than that which is perma- 
nett. The New Education should influence Sunday-schools as 
well as day-schools. The child should be studied as well as the 
text-book, even when that book is the Bible. Dr. George M. 
Boynton, Secretary of the Congregational Sunday-School Soci- 
ety, in * The Model Sunday-School” has succeeded in putting 
in small compass and attractive form just that information and 
those suggestions which ought to be in the hands of those per- 
sons whom he seeks to help. Dr. Boynton has many yualifica- 
tions for this work: he is a thorough scholar, has had long 
experience as pastor, and rare opportunities for studying his 
subject. His book is valuable (1) for its brevity—no words are 
wasted and no obscurity created by reiteration of familiar 
truths; (2) for its clearness—every one can easily understand 
it; (3) because it is scientific—it presumes that Sunday-school 
teaching is an art, something more than simply bringing to 
bear on young minds motives for immediate repentance ; (4) 
because it is full of common sense—in illustration of this the 
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chapter on “ Classification,” etc., may well be read, and, still 
better, the one on “The Superintendent.” Indeed, the book 
would be valuable if it contained nothing worth mentioning 
except the section on ‘‘ The Service of Worship.” One sen- 
tence we should like to have read and emphasized: ‘“ Let him 
[the superintendent] make a broad distinction between practic- 
ing music and singing hymns of praise to God.” Many of our 
schools are spoiled by being made little better than cheap sing- 
ing-schools. We speak more positively of Dr. Boyxton’s little 
“ Handbook of Principles and Practices ” because we had almost 
come to despair of anything really wise and good on the subject. 
“The Model Sunday-School” is a series of suggestions, care- 
fully considered, well arranged, and presented in a scholarly 
style. It is worthy of the consideration of all superintendents © 
and teachers. 


Professor Hart, of Harvard, seems to have solved the difficult 
problem of how to construct a brief history-book which shall 
be more than an outline and possess those concrete characteris- 
tics without which historical works are worthless. It has been 
a pleasure to go over the three little volumes of “ Epochs of 
American History,” edited with singular good judgment by Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York), 
whose notions about full indices and plenty of maps are 
grateful to us. While each volume is by itself complete, the 
three form a connected history of the United States. The first 
is Zhe Colonies, 1492-1750, by Reuben Gold Thwaites. The 
author treats his subject in a broadly philosophical way, inquir- 
ing, after a scientific method, into the origins and characteristics 
of the colonists, the effect of the climate and other physical sur- 
roundings upon the development of the American race, and 
then tracing the remote causes of the Revolution. The second 
is Formation of the Union, 1750-1829, by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D., and it follows the same line of treatment as the 
first, generalizing and grouping events, examining into the so- 
cial conditions which led up to the results we term events, 
and treating the material with a power and comprehensive- 
ness that prove Professor Hart a master of the difficult period 
of our National development. The third and concluding vol- 
ume, Division and Reunion, 1829-1889, by Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph.D., LL.D, brings the account down to the end of President 
Cleveland’s first administration. The book is, as its preface 
says, “not so much a compact narrative as a rapid synopsis— 
as rapid as possible—of the larger features of public affairs in 
the crowded space of sixty years.’’ It could not be expected © 
that any writer would be able to discuss the tempestuous times 
between 1856 and 1870 so as to please all readers, but we think 
Professor Wilson is fair; at any rate, it is open to all students to 
examine the author’s references. All these volumes are en- 
riched with copious bibliography of the matters they severally 
elucidate. Were we teaching history, we should not hesitate to 
use this series of “Epochs of American History” for text- 
books. 


Among all the voluminous works which came from the hand 
of the late J. Addington Symonds, none has secured a wider 
reading, or been regarded as more adequately representing the 
spirit and culture of its author, than the Studies of the Greek 
Poets. This survey, in two volumes, of the whole course of 
Greek poetry is characterized by ample scholarship, by an 
appreciation of the Greek genius and the Greek nature, and by a 
love of Greek verse and Greek versifiers, which have given it 
the stamp of an original, not to say a creative, work. Like all 
of Symonds’s work, it is at points redundant, and shows signs of 
haste rather in surplusage of matter than lack of preparation. 
But, this defect aside, it is written with such intimate know ledge 
of the themes, and with such insight into the human elements, of 
Greek culture, as to make the first reading of the Studies an 
epoch in the life of many a man or woman. This work has now 
been issued in a new edition in two compact volumes, printed 
from clear type, and enlarged by the addition of an English ver- 
sion of six of the seven fragments of “ Herondas.” It is twenty 
years since the first edition of the “Studies of Greek Poets” 
appeared, and this third edition, following closely upon the 
death cf Mr. Symonds, may be taken as definitive. He has 
rearranged the original studies in chronological order, made a 
number of additions of translated poems, and added a brief but 
satisfactory chapter on the newly discovered “ Mimiambi of 
Herondas.” The substance of the work has not been changed. 
These studies, Mr. Symonds tells us, were the fruit of one of 
the happiest periods of his life, and perhaps the fact that they 
were written largely in the Riviera accounts in some degree 
for the glow of emotion and imagination which suffuses the 
style.- (Macmillan & Co., New York. 2 Vols. $6.) 


Candor compels us toconfess that Professor Mead’s Christ and 
Criticism: Thoughts Concerning Christian Fatth and Biblical 
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Criticism, produces upon us the effect we used to enjoy in a very 
rapid’ merry-go-round. His preface distinctly repudiates the 
supposition that he is hostile to higher criticism, and his last 
chapter virtually concludes that higher criticism and Christianity 
are irreconcilable. We are not going far into this argument, 
which, by the way, we would were as clear as that of the same 
author’s little sour de Jorce, “Romans Dissected,” but we shall 
note a point or two. Dr. Mead inveighs against accepting the 
Gospels as testimony to Jesus and his doctrine and “ eliminating 
the evidence of John, Paul, and Peter, taking only that of the 
Synoptists.” Does Dr. Mead intend covertly to insinuate that 
the witness of Paul is of the same kind as that of the Synop- 
tists? Again, he says, “ Radically new expositions of the New 
Testament are practically impossible, ” and page 57 gives 
samples of radically new expositions, which, however objectiona- 
ble to us as to him, are nevertheless old as the history of Chris- 
_ tian doctrine. The theory of accommodation he utterly rejects 
so far as applying to the language of Jesus. Surely it is 
unnecessary to point out to the learned professor how literal in- 
sistence upon this principle would involve us in a coil of 
absurdities. Nor do we think it true for him to represent Mr. 
R. F. Horton as having said in effect that the Bible is inspired 
although incredible. Finally, we note that Dr. Mead has not two 
canons of faith, but three—tradition, experience, and the Bible. 
By experience is meant Christian experience. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York.) 


Book by Book: Popular Studies on the Canon of Scripture, 
is a collection of intrcductions to all the books of the Bible. 
The introductions are written by men eminent for their scholar- 
ship, and are quite up to the latest results in the domain of 
Biblical learning. Among the contributors are Archdeacon 
Farrar, Professors Davidson, Stanley Leathes, James Robertson, 
George Salmon, Sanday, Milligan, and Bishop Boyd Carpen- 
ter. The complexion of the essays is somewhat conservative, 
but always frank. For example, Professor Robertson, while 
dissenting from the opinions of Kuenen, Wellhausen, and others 
of the more advanced critics, does not fail fairly to set forth 
their position. The clearness of diction, and the excellent 
analyses of the books they respectively introduce, ought to meet 
with wide acceptance and prove generally useful. (J. B. Lip 
cott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Messrs. James Pott & Co., of this city, have made a very 
pretty booklet of Mr. Edgar Wade Abbot’s two poems, 7%e 
Poppy-Land Limited Express, and Big Round O and Crooked 
S The first of these poems attracted wide attention when 
it appeared, not long ago, in the columns of The Christian 
Union, and was instantly recognized in many quarters as a true 
poem of child life. Its simplicity, dainty fancy, and naiveté 
were obvious at a glance. There have been many inquiries 
with regard to the author, concerning whom the editors of The 
Christian Union are frank to confess their conviction that he 
has a future before him, if he chooses to follow up his early suc- 
cess by other verse of the same charming quality. 


The new edition of the Rev. A. H. Hore’s History of the 
Church of England is some twenty pages longer than its pred- 
ecessor, yet even now it is a marvel how the vast quantity 
which this book contains has been stored away in 540 pages. In 
comprehensiveness the work reminds us of Green’s “Short 
History of the English People.” The characteristics of the style 
are, principally, terseness and lucidity. It should be added that 
Mr. Hore is a High Churchman, yet we cannot find any place in 
the acccunt where he is biased against Roman Catholics on the 
one side. or against “‘ Nonconformists” on the other. So far as 
we are able to discover, the difference between this edition and 
its predecessor is in the addition of an expanded account of 
recent ecclesiastical trials and decisions. 


The Rev. Dr. William Lefroy, Dean of Norwich, is justly re- 
_ garded, as the book of sermons before us proves, one of the 
most scholarly and careful preachers in the Church of England. 
They are sermons prodigal of thought, and of a learning entirely 
mastered. As we read this volume, Agonie Christi; Being 
Sermons on the Sufferings of Christ, Together with Others on 
His Nature and Work, we suspect-that we are having the 
preacher at his best. They are so concise and so thoughtful 
that they are adapted for reading, and will even bear study. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 


The singularly forceful way which Dr. Alexander Maclaren 


possesses in his preaching continues undiminished, if we may 
judge from his most recent volume of sermons, Paul's Prayers 
and Other Sermons. (Alexander & Shepheard, London.) Dr. 
Maclaren’s skill is best seen in his analysis of texts and in the 
simplicity with which he sets forth new thoughts. There isa!so 
an apparently inexhaustible fount of fresh ideas and novel sug- 
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gestions. From the fourteenth sermon it appears that Dr. 
Maclaren is not dismayed at historical criticism, and that he 
recognizes that the truth of the message is its only genuine and 


efficient authority. 


Literary Notes 


—Rudyard Kipling’s new volume of stories, “ Many Inven- 
tions,” is in the press of the Appletons, and will be published 
immediately. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have recently published a new 
edition of Frances A. Gerard’s very interesting biography of 
Angelica Kauffmann. 

—A life of Edwin Booth, by his friend of many years, William 
Winter, is in the Macmillans’ press, and will be published 
shortly. It will contain portraits and other illustrations. 

—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have issued a neat and attract- 
ive edition, in paper, of Mr. Mabie’s four books which bear 
their imprint, ‘‘ My Study Fire,” “ Under the Trees and Else- 
where,” “ Short Studies in Literature,” and “ Essays in Literary 
Interpretation.” 

—Miss Larcom intended to write a sequel to her “ New Eng- 
land Girlhood,” giving such facts and experiences as would 
interest those who read her books. The “Critic” learns from 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. that it will now be written by a near 
relative of Miss Larcom’s, aided by friends to whom the poet 
talked very fully concerning the proposed book.. 

—Most of the material which will be used in the forthcoming 
volume of Matthew Arnold’s letters has been found in his family 
correspondence. It is stated that Arnold, who was always on 
“delightful and affectionate” terms with his near relatives, was. 
in the habit of regularly writing home to one or another of the 
family an account of the events of the week as they interested. 
and concerned him. | 

—Dr. Edward Eggleston is at work upon a new novel, the 
first he has written for some time. He works about three hours 
every morning. ‘“ Though I am best known as a novelist,” said 


Dr. Eggleston in a recent interview, “I care more for history 
than for fiction, and I have devoted much more time and 
thought in my life to historical study than to story-writing. The 
first story I ever wrote, ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ is the most 
popular of any cf my books; it still gives me a good profit 


% 


every year.” 
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The Christian Union 


With Our Readers— 


I,—Correspondence 


“The Gospel of Paul ” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In a review of my book, “ The Gospel 
of Paul,” which recently appeared in your 
columns, I notice a misconception so im- 
portant that I venture to ask liberty to cor- 
rect it. I do this with less hesitation 
because the critic seemed, up to a certain 
point, to sympathize with the thought of 
the book; and because I most heartily 
agree with much that he urged against the 
book as he understood it. The position 
taken by the book is that Jesus by his 
crucifixion became the object of the curse 
uttered by the law against all those that 
hang upon a tree; that thus, to use a 
phrase quoted by the reviewer, he was 
accursed because he was crucified, not 
crucified because he was accursed. The 
only significance, however, that can be 
attached to a curse upon one who has 
been slain is that he has become legally 
polluting. The Christian, because he 
accepted Christ as the Messiah, and because 
his life was so closely connected with that 
of his Lord, shared, in the thought of 
Paul, his pollution. Thus the Christian 
became an outlaw, and follows his Master 
without the camp, bearing his reproach. 
To Paul, before his conversion, the Chris- 
tians were outlaws, therefore he persecuted 
them. When he became a Christian, he 
took his place with them and became also 
an outcast. Being outlaws, the Christians 
were free of the law; and, being free of 
the law, its condemnation of the sins that 
they had committed under it concerned 
them no longer. The old score was wiped 
out. 

The reviewer gave, in substance, this as 
the view of the death of Christ presented 
in the book; and then urged that it was 
wholly inadequate to explain the effect of 
Paul’s preaching upon the world. Espe- 
cially, he asked, what would the Gentiles 
care for all this? The reviewer was right. 
This, taken by itself, would have been 
inadequate. But in the book itself it is 
said, in reference to the discussion of the 
aspect of Paul’s doctrine under consid- 
eration, “The central and essential ele- 
ment of his teaching has not yet been 
touched by us” (p.280). The abolition of 
the law and the remission of sins are 
stated to be, in the thought of Paul, “ only 
the introduction to the real substance of 
the work of Christ.” “ They were the 
negative aspect of this work.” The posi- 
tive aspect of the work of Christ, so far as 
the thought of Paul is concerned, is found, 
as the book insists, in the sharing by the 
disciple in the life of his risen Lord ; this 
communion being found in spiritual fellow- 
ship and aspiration, and, as many expres- 
sions of Paul would seem to indicate, in 
the mystical indwelling of the spirit of 
Christ in his followers, and in the Church 
which is his body. In more unmistakable 
language, Paul speaks of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost whereby the Christian became 
partaker of the very life of God. Then, 


too, was the startling announcement of 


the resurrection of the dead, and of the 
speedy coming of Christ to judge the world. 
The effect of the abolition of the law and 
the consequent remission of sins upon the 
Jew was that he was left free for this 
higher life and for all the possibilities that 
were bound up init. The effect for the 
Gentile was that he who had been “ with- 
out hope and without God in the world” 


became the sharer of the promise of Israel. 
If the Jew became as the Gentile, the Gen- 
tile thereby became as the Jew. Paul 
uttered this double aspect of the salvation 
that is in Christ by the cry, “ I have been 
crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

There was thus in the teaching of Paul, 
as it is interpreted in the work under con- 
sideration, enough to stimulate the spirit of 
Geatile as wellas Jew. It appealed to what 
was best in all ; to whatever aspirations they 
might have for a higher life. It appealed 
also to the most personal interests. The 
thought of the coming judgment and its 
eternal awards was sufficient to startle the 
most superficial souls; and, if their reality 
was actually accepted, to change the whole 
tenor of their life. 3 
C. C. EVERETT. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Assembly’s Action 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

As an elder of a Presbyterian church, 
let me express my satisfaction with your 
editorials on the General Assembly. I 
feel that a gross outrage has been perpe- 
trated upon every liberal member of the 
denomination. The Assembly’s declara- 
tion as to an inerrant Bible is unscholarly, 
unscriptural, false, foolish, and pernicious. 
Its action is cowardly. These men will go 
on more than ever, hammering their theo- 
ries into the people, or fancying that they 
are doing it, while they would, if they 
could, gag the men who see clearly and 
teach the truth. It is natural for errorists 
to be afraid of discussion. The folly of 
the Assembly’s deliverance on inspiration is 
something amazing. Unless I believe that 
the universe was made in six days (Moses 
taught so), that Eve was made out of 
Adam's rib, that a snake talked with the 
first woman, that Jonah was three days 
alive in the belly of a fish, and while there 
composed a long prayer in elegant Hebrew 
verse—unless I believe these things as 
having been told me by Jehovah, I have 
nothing to show me that Jesus was the Son 
of God! Unless every legend counts for 
absolute fact, there is no inspiration, no 
revelation—the moral and spiritual power 
of the Bible goes for nothing! Verily, 
Christ’s own familiar. friend, the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, hath lifted up its 
heel against him. I rejoice that Congre- 
gationalism is able to push the good work 
more freely. All honorto Dr. Abbott, Dr. 
Briggs, and their co laborers. 

W. P. W. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Elders as Moderators 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
in General Assembly in the year 1884, 
elected Mr. John Frizzell, an elder, as its 
Moderator; also, in 1887, Nathan Green, 
and 1891 Mr. E. E. Beard. 

I write this in answer to a note in a 
late Christian Union that the Southern 
Presbyterians elected an elder as Moder- 
ator, being the first elder ever elected as a 
Moderator in the history of the Presby- 
terian Church. C. M. 


* Robin’s Nest” 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


Apropos to the criticism (Christian 
Union, June 3) upon your “* Robin's Nest,” 


17 June, 1893 


I inclose copy of excerpt from an ancient 
number of “ Puck,” which I fiad in my 
scrap-book : 


Longfellow did write : 
* The darting swallows soar and sing ;” 
and, as Mr. John Burroughs very truly observes, the 
swallow as a songster is decidedly a second-crop, 
one-horse, three-by-nine bird. But it is to be re- 
membered that Mr. John Burroughs has no soul for 
poetry. Mr. Longfellow’s swallow had to soar and 
sing in order to rhyme to spring. Mr. Longfellow 
might have made his darting swallow soar and swear, 
or soar and weep, or soar and howl, but he would 
have had to invent a new season to get in his fourth 
line. What is the use of being a boss poet, anyway, 


if youcan't make a miserable little mud-swallow 


work his epiglottis to fit your meter ? 
H. 


The Saving Power of Love 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


I have read “ The Story of John Ar- 
thur ” in The Christian Union of May 27, 
with pleasure and pain. Pleasure to kaow 
that a white woman appreciated an honest 
colored boy and his mother; pain, be- 
cause I remember that the “ superior race,” 
as a rule, do not respect colored people. 
Where there is no respect for virtue, the 
main incentive to right conduct is removed. 
If we would save the world, we must love 
the world—all races. Jesus saved the 
most degraded by love. 


His sweet forgiveness Mary saw, 
With tears she washed the Saviour’s feet; 
(Men would have judged her by the law!) 
Saved by his mercy, it was meet. 


From whence came these now serving God? 
From tribulation in their day ; 

They washed their robes in Jesus’ blood, 
And God shall wipe their tears away. 


II.—Notes and Queries 


At the recent meeting of the New York State As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches and Ministers 
a resolution favoring ‘‘a closer relation of the Amer- 
ican Board tothe churches ”’ was voted down, owing 
to the influence of one of our most distinguished 
members, and upon the ground that the wish upon 
the part of some for such a closer relation of the 
Board and other societies to the churches is ‘* purely 
doctrinaire.” I have no doubt of the wisdom of the 
noncommittal attitude of the State Association at 
this juncture. ButIam unable to understand, hav- 
ing been born and bred in another denomination, 
why a closer relation of all the societies to the 
churches, such a relation as shall make them Congre- 
gational societies, managed by the churches, should _ 
be deemed impracticable. Will you kindly explain 
to me the obstacles in the way of such a relation? 
Why, independently of the theological question, 
should not all the societies be made practically come 
mittees of the National Council? Would not some 
such relation be more businesslike, and why would it 
be necessarily uncongregational’”’ ? W. H. 


The essence of Congregationalism is the 
independence of each local church: Neither 
the State Association nor the National 
Council exercises either judicial or legisla- 
tive functions. To allow the National 
Council formally to elect the missionary 
Boards would be to vest in that Council 
legislative functions, and thus make it ap- 
proximate to the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, and to this many Congregational- 
ists would strongly object. The problem 
how to preserve the independence of the 
local churches and yet make the voluntary 
societies really represent those churches 
is a problem of very considerable diffi- 
culty. It certainly is not solved by mak- 
ing the Societies wholly independent of 
the churches, nor would it be solved by giv- 
ing the National Council power to speak 
authoritatively for the churches. 


Kindly inform me which is the ablest reply to 
Colonel Ingersoll that has appeared. Also the 
most unexceptionable in spirit. 1 have a triend whom 
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I believe to be an honest skeptic, a most moral and 
excellent young man, whose father, also a worthy 
man, was an unbeliever before him. My friend has 
not much respect for Ingersoll, but thinks well of 
Herbert Spencer, Huxley, and others of their class. 
I would like to know the best reply to their argu- 
ments also. A SUBSCRIBER. 
A critique is now appearing in successive 
numbers of “ The Unitarian ” which may be 
the best for one in your friend’s standpoint. 
Among the multitude of replies to Spencer, 
etc., President Porter’s articles in his 
“ Science and Sentiment ” and Dr. Bixby’s 
“Crisis in Morals” seem to us equal to 
any. But we think that the best: sort of 
“reply ” is really in the best positive state- 
ment of the truths to be believed—such 
books, for instance, as Dr. Abbott's “ Evo- 
lution of Christianity.” For one in your 
friend’s position we should strongly recom- 


mend the last chapters of Professor Le 


Conte’s “Evolution in Relation to Relig- 
ious Thought.” 


I wish to find a book of Bible stories told in mod- 
ern style which will be interesting to boys from fif- 
teen to eighteen years of age who are not particularly 
interested in religion. C. H. H. 

The age of the boys makes this a pecul- 
iar case. See if Foster's “Story of the 
Bible” (American Tract Society) would 
suit. If not, we should try the Bible itself, 
though not explicitly at first as the Bible. 
For instance, suppose you get the Book of 
Genesis, published separately, and read 
the story of Joseph out of it, as a story of 
ancient Egypt. Perhaps one of our read- 
ers can report his experience with a similar 
case. 


Kindly inform me what is the best recent com- 
mentary on the Gospels, especially of Matthew. I 
desire a commentary which views the Scriptures in 
the light of recent scholarship. W. H. B. 


For one who can read German the recent 
eighth edition of Meyer’s Commentary on 
Matthew would be preferable. Meyer is 
a prince of commentators. The English 


translation, covering the whole New Tes- 


tament, is supplied by Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. It is, however, for scholars 
rather than for the people. 3 


Please tell me if the sale of indulgences is still 
carried on in the Roman Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica or elsewhere. J. S. 

Indulgences are still offered to the faith- 
ful, especially in jubilee years, but under 
conditions intended to guard against 
abuse. The question, if put to an intel- 
ligent Catholic, would certainly be an- 
swered in the negative. 


“ A Young Christian.”—-The adoration 
of the Virgin Mary can be traced back 
into the fourth century, but its rapid 
spread dates from the Council of Ephesus 
in 431. The,Greek and Roman Churches 
make a theoretical distinction between 
‘latria, or worship in the strict sense, 
which they hold is due to the Deity only ; 
and dulia, the qualified and subordinate 
worship which they encourage toward the 
Virgin and the Saints. But practically 
this distinction does not always seem to be 
maintained. The rise of Mary-worship 
seems to have been largely due to the ob 
scuration of the truth of the humanity of 
Christ, with whom, in his exalted glory, 
she was supposed to be a fit mediator for 
suppliants. There is, of course, no Scrip- 
tural basis for it in any of its forms. 


I see that in Notes and Queries a woman ventures 
upon an exposition of 1 Cor. xv., 29—‘‘ Baptized for 
the dead.”’ I agree with her as to allusion toa wmi- 
versal practice. Roman: Christians were to reckon 
that they died with Christ to sin (Rom. vi., 10, 11), 
and ought torise withjhim in lifetoGod. Immersion 
is the all-inclusive stage of baptism, that to which 
the others lead. The rite was just the same in 
Corinth as in Rome in form and meaning, and in 


both the picture of adoctrine. The “ huper,” ren- 
dered “‘ for,’? would have in many instances the rep- 
resentative (but not the substitutionary) thought : 
“* As if (he, she, it, or] were” the dead. e*c. In 
the present instance this would not excluie tie 
thought of benefit, for surely to the dead the resur- 
rection promised or suggested is a benefit. Pzul 
would use Onesimus as if he were Philemon (tir- 
teenth verse). All Corinthian Christians when bap- 
tized had acted and been acted on “‘as if they were 
the dead”’ for whom a glorious resurrection was in 
prospect. But what a farce the rite had been if res- 
urrection was a myth! How inconsistent all bap- 
tized believers who denied the resurrection ! 


A Sermon Heard for Eighty 
Miles 


The Rev. George N. Howard, D.D., of 
Lowell, whom I met in this city the other 
evening, had a unique experience two 
years ago, when he was a delegate from 
this State to the National Convention of 
the Sons of Veterans. New England sent 
a large delegation to Minneapolis. The 
delegates traveled in two special cars, and 
made a very jolly party. Sunday found 
the party on the road, and it was suggested 
by some one that it would be a proper 
thing to hold some kind of a religious ser- 
vice. The matter was brought to Mr. 
Howard’s notice, and he immediately ap- 
proved of it. An extemporaneous choir 
was organized, and one of the musicians 
of the party took his station at the piano 


in one of the cars. The occupants of the 


other cars were notified of what was about 
to take place, and by the time that every- 
thing was in readiness the car that had been 
chosen as a chapel was filled to the doors. 
The train hands and even the porters took 
their places among the rest. The service 
was an interesting one, and Mr. Howard 
preached an eloquent sermon. From the 
time that he began to speak till the time 
he had finished the train had made a run 
of over eighty miles. From that day to 
the present Mr. Howard has claimed to be 
the only living clergyman who has preached 
a sermon that was heard for eighty miles, 
and his friends are fond of referring to 
him as the “champion long-distance 
preacher of America.”—Boston Globe. 


A Mine of Arrow-Heads 


_ The recent discovery of an ancient In- 
dian arrow-head mine in the Black Hills 
of Wyoming, about 140 miles north of 
Cheyenne, is considered, says an exchange, 
one of the most interesting and important 
finds in the history of American archzol- 
ogy. The location of the mine is at the 
head of Muddy Creek, about forty miles 
east of Laramie Peak, and twenty miles 
north of the famous iron hills of Hartville. 
The region is intensely weird and pictur- 
esque. surrounding country is 
broken into a series of rugged hills inter- 
spersed with cafions, rocky and sandy 
guiches, except where the ancient work- 
ings were discovered, where the hill trends 
to the south in a grass-covered plateau of 
flat table-land. On the edge of this mesa, 
as it rises from a precipitous cliff, are 
found the ancient workings of the mine. 
At a little distance, covering a wide area, 
may be seen the remains of a large Indian 
village. 

On the village site hundreds of tepee 
beds may be seen, defined by circles of 
stones, the beds being from fifteen to 
twenty feet in diameter. All around these 
tepee beds, scattered in profusion on the 
ground, are broken blanks of arrow-heads, 
lance-heads, and stone axes, with the chips 
and chippings, showing that here a_ veri- 
table arrow-head industry was carried on. 

Beneath the cap- ‘rock of limestone, which 
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is exposed on the edge of the hill circling 
irregularly around the northern limits of 
the village, are found the extensive works 
from which the arrow-head rock was pro- 


duced. One tunnel was followed in some. 


sixty or seventy feet, when a cave was en- 
countered, which at its extremity was filled 
with débris and fallen rocks. At another 
point what had evidently been a deep tun- 


nel was partially filled, and a large tree. 


was growing up in its center. There were 
many extensive open cuts, with hundreds 
of tons of the rock mined and left as 
waste, the finest specimens of chalcedony 
having apparently been selected. Various 
tunnels were found located at points as far 
distant from each other as half a mile. 
The mining operations were in every 
case pursued upon a vein of agate, which 
was deposited between the limestone cap 
and an underlayer of sandstone. M.C.G. 
Contant, whose expert knowledge of min- 
ing qualifies him to judge, estimated that 
it would take 100 men several years to ac- 
complish the work of excavation by mod- 
ern methods. Under primitive Indian 
methods it might take half a century. 


Life and Strength 


Are given to weak and frail children in wonder- 


ful manner by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Mr. Ed-_ 
ward Hilbert, Lawrence, Mass., says: “Our. 
daughter, Etta, had little strength when a baby, - 


and did not improve as she grew older. When 
two and one-half years old she had frequent 
fainting spells, which physicians said was 
caused by heart trouble. Nothing gave her 
any strength till we gave her Hood’s Sarsapa- 


rilla. Her general health improved until she - 
became as healthy and rugged as any child. 


We give her Hood’s Sarsaparilla o:casionallv 
now, whenever she complains of that tired 


HOOD’S parits CURES 


feeling in spring or summer. We owe a great 
deal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla and cannot say too 
mnch in its favor.” 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Unton 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
aoe Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 

ity. 

Alaska, Two Excursions to, by Raymond & Whit- 
comb. 

American Line, The. United States Mail Steamers. 
Description of the Boats and Trip. 

Alaska, via the Northern Pacific Railroad. With 
Map. 

Along the Line. A Description of the Country 
reached via the Wisconsin Central Lines. 

Alma Sanitarium, Alma, Mich. The place for 
Health, Rest, and Recreation. 

Block Island, All About. Sixteen Miles from Land. 
The Surf House. 

Clifton Springs Sanitarium, Sketches on the. 

Caledonian Railway Tours in Scotland. ‘Land of 
brown heath and shaggy wood.”’ 

Fall River Line. Map of Long Island Sound, 
showing Route of Steamers and visible Light- 
houses. 

Falmouth Heights House, Mass. Craig House and 
Surroundings. 

Glenn Springs, S.C. Its Location, Discovery, and 
History. 

Goshen, Va. The Alleghany. 
and what to see. 

Hudson River Steamers. 
mer Homes reached by. 

Lake George. The Beauties of. Sheldon House and 
Surroundings. 

Lake Superior, Along the South Shore of. From 
the Pen of Julian Ralph. Issued bythe Duluth, 
South Shore, and Atlantic Railroad. 

Lake Superior Line. Summer Tours on the Great 
Inland Lakes. Issued by the L. M. and L. S. 

Lake George. The Sagamore on Green Island and 
its Environs. 

Long Lake in the Adirondacks. The Hotel Saga- 
more. 

Lake Placid. Whiteface Inn. In the Adirondack 
Mountains. 

Millboro’, Va. Sanitarium Home and Cottages and 
the Millboro’ Springs. 

Monterey Springs Hotel, on the Summit of the 
Blue Ridge, Pa., A Description of. 

Manitou Springs: Colorado’s Most Famous Resort, 
at the Foot of Pike’s Peak. The Cliff House. 
Manchester in the Mountains, Vt. The Equinox 

House and the Equinox Spring. 

Menauhant, Mass., and the Menauhant Hotel. Its 
Location, etc. 

Minnetonka Beach, on Lake Minnetonka. The 
Hotel Lafayette. 

Maine, To the Famous Resorts of Eastern. Reached 
by the Portland, Mount Desert, and Machias 
Steamship Company. 

Northwestern Home-Seeker, South Dakota, etc. 
Issued by the Northwestern Line. 

Plymouth, N. H. The Pemigewasset House in the 
Pemigewasset Valley. 

Rock Enon Springs and Mineral Baths, Frederick 
Co., Va.,in the Great North Mountain. 

Summer Homes on the Erie Railroad, with List of 
Hotels and Boarding-houses. 

Sharon Springs, N. Y. The Sulphur Springs and 
Baths. 

St. Louis, Mich. St. Louis Magnetic Springs and 
the Park Hotel and Sanitarium. 

-an Diego, Cal. Hotel Brewster and Surroundings. 

Summer Days among the Hills. The Reading Rail- 
road System. 

Thousand Islands, New York. The Grandest Loca- 
tion on the St. Lawrence. The Columbian 
Hotel. 


How to get there 
The Mary Powell. Sum- 


Starved to Death 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, unnecessary, yet 
we hear of it often. Intants thrive phy>,ically and 
mentally when properly fed. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest and 


best infant food obtainable. Grocers and Druggists. 


This Summer 

If you want rest and change, buy a ticket to Hotel 
Champlain, the superb summer hotel of the North. 
Take sleeping-car from New York and you will wake 
in the morning in another climate amid the most de- 
lightful surroundings. “D. & H.’”’ R.R. station 
and steamboat landing in Hotel grounds. The 
Hotel Champlain, from its magnificent situation on 
a lofty bluff overlooking Lake Champlain (three 
miles south of Plattsburg, N. Y.), commands an ex- 
tended view of both the Adirondack and Green 
Mountains and affords unequaled opportunities for 
sport and recreation. This historical locality is full 
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of romanceandcharm. Fishing and hunting, yacht- 
ing and canoeing, riding and rambling, bathing and 
dancing—every variety of entertainment. Special 
inducements are offered to young men desiring to 


camp out along the lake shore or in the extensive 
hote ounds and woods. The house is strictl 
first-class. Illustrated book and circular may be ha 


r, Mr. O. D. Seavey, at 


on application to the manage ). Se 
incoln National Bank, 


the New York office, care 
Forty-second St. 


World’s Fair Station, Chicago 

All trains of the Michigan Central, ‘“‘the Niagara 
Falls Route,” stop at, and baggage can be checked 
to and from, Hyde Park Station (Fifty-third Street), 
three blocks from the Exposition Grounds and in 
the center of the World’s Fair hotel district. Addi- 
tional stops are made at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Twenty-second Street, and all trains now arrive at 
and depart trom New Central Station, Park Row 
and Twelfth Street, on the Lake Front, Chicago. 
valuable infor- 


For World’s Fair folder, containin 
, Eastern Pas- 


mation, write to W. H. Underw 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Of Interest to Ladies 

There is a new sleeping-car lately introduced by | 
the Wagner Palace Car Compa ny for service on the 
New York Central, which is the acme of traveling 
luxury when ladies are of the company. Instead of 
berths the car is divided into staterooms, ten toa car. 
There are two berths in each compartment, and sep- 
arate washstands and toilet.tables. They are entered 
from a passageway just like the staterooms on an 
ocean steamer, and in every respect are superior to 
peey on any steamer afloat.—Army and Navy Reg- 
ister. 


A Visit to the World’s Fair 

at Chicago will be incomplete without “ cooling off” 
somewhere in the lake regions of Wisconsin, North- 
ern Michigan, and Minnesota. All of the best sum- 
mer resorts in the Northwest can te reached in a 
few hours’ ride from Chicago via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway and the Milwaukee & 
Northern R. R. For a complete list of summer 
homes and “ How to Visit the World’s Fair,” send 
two-cent stamp, specifying your desires, to Geo. H. 
Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 


Summer Service via Fall River Line 

The Double Service of the Fall River Line will 
become effective for the summer season on Monday, 
June 12, when the great steamboats the Puritan, 
Pilgrim, Plymouth, and Providence will be in com- 
mission and operated together, two boats being run 
in each direction daily. Steamers will leave New 
York week days at 5:30 and 6:15 P.M., the latter touch- 
ing at Newport at 5:45 A.M.° Sundays, leave New 
York at 5:30 P.M., touching at Newport about 3:15 
A.M. 


Map of the United States 
A large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted, and suitable for office or home use, is 
issued by the Burlington Route. Copies will be 
mailed to any address, on receipt of fifteen cents in 
postage, by P. S. Eustis, Gen’! Pass. Agent, C., B. 
& QO. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


An American Home 
for American Girls 
Studying Music in Leipzig. 
For circulars address 
Miss Cora Ricpy, 


290 East Gay St., 
Columbus, Ohio, 


or 
Miss LauRA H. WEEKS, 
Ferdinand Rhode Strasse, 12, III. 
Leipzig, Germany. 
Established 1830 : 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List— Mailed Free. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Summer and Winter Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyro), Austria, 1,900 feet 
above tne sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL TiROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on 
ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Interlaken (Switzerland ) 
HOTEL ST. GEORGES, PENSION 

Principal Walk. Open all the year. Gcod Second-class 

Hotel; 75 beds; restaurant inthe garden; excellent ser- 


arges: omnibus at the station. 
LICHTENBERGER, Prop’r. 


vice; moderate 


RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


ustra k describing South California sent on 
A.C. BILICKE & CO. 


Canada 


EDWARD ISLAND, CANADA— 
Hotel Acadia, Tracadie Beach. June to Sept.; 


; i ool. Sen 
circulars to H. L. HALL, Charlottetown, P. E. Island. 
Colorado 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 
Illustrated descri Colorado sent on 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER - 


The HotTet METROPOLE 


AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


the PALACE JH oTEL 


AMERICAN PLAN 
ABSOLUTELY 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Connecticut 


THE MAPLES Litchfield. ‘Conn. 


Among the Berkshires. Open from June 15 to Sept. ro. 
Send for particulars. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


Indian Harbor Hotel 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
ZB. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR 


Situated on Long Island Sound, 28 miles from New York ; 
46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. Mr. Yarp at Murray Hill Hotel 
Thursday evenings, and Friday mornings until noon. 


Litchfield Hills 
LAKE VIEW HOUSE 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


; musicales twice a week; billi 
tennis; splendid view of the largest lake in Conn 
for circulars, diagram, and rates. A. S. PENpDRy, Prop. 


Moseley’s New Haven House 


one of the most famous old hotels in New England, has 
been enlarged and modernized in all arrangements; pas- 
senger elevator; opposite Yale University; handy to the 
business district. New Haven has unusual attractions in 
its parks and drives to the shore. The proprietor offers 
rooms and board by the week during the months of {uly 
and August at reduced rates SETH H. MOSELEY. 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Will open carly in June under management of BLAN- 
CHARD & HAGER (formerly of Hotel Marlborough, 


ew Yors. Send for circular and terms 
NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE 
Fourth year under present management. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. GEO. H. SPENCER, Prop’r. 


District of Columbia 


W ORLD’S FAIR VISITORS coming to Wash- 
j ington, D. C., .will ted good board ard rooms, 
with home comforts, at 2030 G St., N. W. 

MISS M. B. SUTTON, 2030 GSt., N. W. 


Illinois 


Chicago—HOTEL DREXEL 
3,958 Drexel Boulevard 
, A first-class family house, beautifully located at the 
junction of Chicago’s famous Boulevards. The starting- 
— of Cable Cars and Park Phaetons for the Fair 
srounds, Also steam transit to the Exposition in ten 
minutes. Ra:es, $24% to $3% per day. 
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Illinois 
‘World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 
Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, 


ORLD’S FAIR GUESTS desirin 


Jackson Park address Miss PADDOCK, 4344 | 


Greenwood Avenue, Chicago. Terms, $1.00 to $1.50 per 
oe. each person. References given. . 


HOTEL VERNON 


(EUROPEAN) 
4227 TO 4233 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
(In the Prohibition District.) 
Excellent Restaurant in Connection 
.RE YOU COMING TO THE WORLD’S COLUM- 
SIAN EXPOSITION? If so, secure your accomm 
ons at once. This ELEGANT NEW HOTEL is 
situated in the choicest residence district in Chicago 


midway between the Fair Grounds and city, on line o 
elevated roads and steam and cable cars. References (by 


Pea Houghtaling & Co., mortgage 
bankers + e Bank of Commerce; Jennings ~~ om- 
pany rell, etary American Short-Hoorn 
For further particulars addr 
; HOTEL VERNON, 


ALBERT. MENDEL, Proprietor 
4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


PASSACONAWAY INN 


YORK CLIFFS, COAST OF MAINE 


fil 


ROMER GILLIS, MANAGER 


This New Resort opens July rst. 


For Rates and Information address 


YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


OTEL WASHBURN, Wauke Il}.—35 
miles north of Chicago, overlooking ake Michigan: 

C.& N.W.R Ry; excellent train service ; convenient for 

visitors to World’s Fair wishing to eocahe heat and dust of 
the city. Prices r:asonable. C. B. SOURE, Prop. 


Maine 


OTTAWA HOUSE 


Cushing Island, Me. 
The highest, healthiest, and most charming spot on 
‘* Noted resort for sufferers of ay-fever.”’ 
Re . Office, Hotel Jefferson, 15th 
“EEMER F. WOODBURY, Manager, Portland, Me. 


See Outing No., page 1,184. 


Lf you are looking for health, rest, or recreation, write 

for a copy of our new book on Alma and its Sanitarium. 
The Medical Staff consists of the attending physicians and a 
Consulting Board of well-known specialists in General Diseases, 
General Surgery, Nervous Diseases, Woman’s Diseases, 
and Affections of the Eye and Ear. 
and Electrical Departments are second to none. 
Buildings and Furnishings are as near perfection as 
careful study, experience, and a liberal expenditure of 
money can produce. 
THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO., Alma, Mich. 


Our Hydropathic 
Our 


Address 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer “2: Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boatin Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


The 
Pocahontas 


Gerrish Island, 


H. A. COBB, 
Manager 


Superbly located 
uponocean. Beauti- 
=i woods close at 
= hand, Every_sum- 
mer pastime. wipes 
situated shore lan 
for sale. 


THE WALDO HOTEL 


asco Bay, Portlan e., opens June 26, 1893. 
For circular and rates apply to SIDNEY W. SEA. 


QULLIV in M ANOR INN 


ite Bar Harbor. 
For circular “aoeeea O. EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


al For 
—— LIB Minot, Me. 


DONNELL HOUSE 


Sands, a firm mae be beach nearly 
Country 


Mount Pro: 
Pure 


York Beach, 
Maine 


Opens in Juve. Long S 
two miles in length, lies in front of the house. 
and seashore combined. Sea fis ing, beatine, and bath- 
Farm connected. Splendid drives and w ks. Spring 


ry Send for booklet. B. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


Maine 


Massachusetts 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 26. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Maryland 


Deer Parkand 
Oakland 


ON THE CREST OF THE 
ALLEGHANIES 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1893 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according 
to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL, 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
~*~ oe ofter exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
nd for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
G Be S, Manager. 


TORE BEACH, Heel Reckaway 


Grandest ‘eben Coast. Surf-bathin 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


New House. Third season will open 
June 1. 
Write for circular. 


W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


Massachusetts 


e, pleasant rooms; fine 
at door; trout fish- 
“Adults, $5 
ire Co., Mass. 


OUNTRY BOARD-—La 
shade; romantic scenery; daily mail 
ing; fresh v ve otabies. fruit, cream, and eggs 
to $6. S. Rockwell, Alford, Berks 


Perfection of Country Home, aitieea Mass. 
Table, service, and furnishings after order better N. Y. 
houses. Soft, pure water; perfect sewer system; pro- 
haded; in Berkshire Hills equ 


HOUGHTON, Lock Box 1 


Hotel Bellevue 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Beacon Street, - BOSTON 
S. R. SMITH, Manager. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Powder Point House 


and the Gs Grove House and Cottage of py a 
School will be open_ for boarders from July r 

On Duxbury Bay. Boating, bathing, 

trees. $10 to $12 a week. Send for pictures. 


ton 


Summer board and nice rooms at the large, airy house 
of MRS. “SAMUEL PUTNAM; lovel ly drives and views 
in every direction; good water and h location; ex- 
ealleat table; fresh berries vegetables, , and fruits in 


abundance; references ex 


Minot’s Light can be seen 
from the piazzas of The 


Fifteen Miles 


view. Hotel Prescott is now open and ready for 
guests. Circulars of Mrs. F. H. Gould, Lynn, Mass. 


RED ROCK HOUS Ocean St. | Beach, 


One of the most conventont and resorts on the 
Nowopen. Large rooms, spacious closets ; 
safe beach for sea-bathing : ; extensive grounds, Also 
specially esirable in Mass., 35 to 

e 


S 
wton STEARNS, Manager. 


MARBLEHEAD. POINT. Cove 


Cottages will accommodate a few 
summer boarders; large, airy rooms; fine views; 
rominent headland ; ” grounds and beach for bathing, 
ting, and d fishing _——— for our guests. 
Address J. R 


Black Rock House 


NANTASKET, MASS. 


Under same management as Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston. S.R. SMITH. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
VERANDA HOUSE 
vious years. Tothose seekin a leasant, homelike resting- 


lace, this house presents ant ; attractions that can be 
G DAVENPORT. 


NORTH TRURO, HIGHLAND HOUSE 


Pure = ai. near the ccean. Rest, comfort. Juners 
to Sept. 


BAKER’S ISLAND WI 

Salem, Mass. ' THE NNE- EGAN 
Situation unsurpassed on Atlantic Coast. Opens June 17. 
Send for prospectus. Address Dr. Nathan R. Morse, Prop. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


The Leading Resort near Boston 


175 well-furnished rooms, a]l modern conveniences. 
Beautiful scenery, good roads, bathing, sailing, and fish 
ing. Society the best. Special ratcs for June and Sep- 


tember. O e 18th. 
ember. UPEMTARCELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’. 


ORSE NECK BEACH, Weatport, 12 miles 
south of New Bedtord ; splendid warm surf-bathing ; 

mag ificent beach:-s; place’ for perfect rest and quiet; 
ge fishing, shooting, sailing; Ocean Cottage open until 


JOSTAH WOOD, 84 Alien St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Minnesota 


HOTEL METROPOLITAN | 


Only fine European-Plan Hotel in the Northwest, with 
superior Café and Service. Rooms $1.ce upwards. 


|S bee RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.—Leading hotel 
of the city. Cuisine excellence. Fire- 


f. Rates, #4, $4 50, 
New Hampshire 


Mt. Washington House 


and Cottages. 60 guests. Charming] 
manding a te. ot mx mountain scene 


NEL 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


“‘The Moosilauke,” at Breezy Point, 1,700 feet 
above sea level. Steam heat, gas, sani ary plumbing, best 
of beds, fine cuisine. Famous house for young people. 
Walks, ‘drives, etc. Mo-erate 

rices. For circulars, terms, etc 
DWARD B_ WOODWORTH. Concord, N. H. 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 


Monadnock House 


Centrally located. Splendid drives and walks. Beauti- 
ful mountain scene Gocd fishing. Special rates for 
June. For circular address THOS. G. ROWAN. 


FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


THE ELMWOOD 


n June rst, under new management. Special rates 


une. or cir 
UTNEY, Manager, Franconia, N. H. 


w= MOUNTAINS, 
THE FRANCONIA INN, 
FRANCONIA, N. H.. 
ELEVATION 1,500. "FEET 
Many improvements and alterations this seaso 
PECKETT BROS., 


T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White N. H.—A de 

mer the mountains, Open May 1. Send 

or Circular. RICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 

N. H.—Commands an unexcelled Mt. 
Latayette and the Franconia ia range. < 
$7 to $10 per week. KNIGHT, Prop. 


Glen House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


One of the greatest health and pleasure resorts on the 
continent. ] ocation unparallel lleled. 
Opens Saturday, June 24. 
Address Cc. R. MILLIKEN, 
Glen House, N. H. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE !NTERVALE. 


Open June 1 to November 1. Send for a 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON 
Intervale, ia the White Mountaius, N. H. 
Opens June ist. Send for circular. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


(Off Portsmouth, N. H.) 


LAIGHTON BROTHERS, 
Will Open June 12 and Close Oct. 1 


Star Island, ten miles from Maine and New Hampshire 


coasts; charming climate, even temperature; bathing, } 


boating, fishing. Send for illustrated circular. 
Railroad. sleeping-car, and stateroom tickets, and bag- 
gage checked for all points at ticket office in hotel. 


Holderness,N.H. 


THE ASQUAM HOUSE, on Shepard, Hill, has 
one ot the most charming and picturesque s tuations in the 
whole mountain region; overlooking Asquam Lakes; 
located near St. Peter’s-in-the-Mount Episcopal Church ; 
tenting, bathing, boating Send for descriptive 
book. EON H. CILLEY, Proprietor. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives ; 
mountain and Te scene Reduced rates or June. 
Trout fishing. . PERKINS & SON, rop’rs. 


$yty COTTAGE, Jackson, N. H.—In the 
heart of White Mountains, on the Carter 
N —. Large farm with livery connected. 

& PERKINS CO. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
EAGLE MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND HALL 


Elevation, 1, , feet; no fog or mist; dry and cool. 
The new hall has 1 8 sleeping-rooms, all en suite, reading- 
room, 32x45 for theatricals, etc. Write 
for circu ALE, Proprietor. 


OUNT WASHINGTON is 
reached by a most iateresting 
drive over good roads from the 
Glen Ellis House, at Jackson. 
- Six-horse mountain wagons, 
with experienced drivers, leave 

almost daily for the summit, returning in time 

for supper. Spend your vacation at the Glen 

Ellis. For rates and book containing man 


delightful scenes address S. M. THOM 
Jackson, N. H 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Jackson, N. H. 


Now open. Special to vistors. 
Send for circular. ESERVE. 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 

Jefferson Highiands, New Hampshire. Elevation, 
1,650 ft. Reduction for June and September. Send f.r 
circular. J. L. POTTLE. 


Oak Hill House 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


One of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains. Perfect drainage; hts; all 
modern improvements. Send for circ 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
D house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 


Open for the Season July 1 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


The Grand 


MONT VERNON, N. H. 


1,200 feet above sea-level, overlooking miles of beautiful 


| scenery of Southern New Hampshire. Pine grove; pure 


air, pure meter Bowling, billiards, tennis; choic2 orches- 
tra; goed very. Opens une rs. For terms, pamphlets, 
and full particulars addre 

WADE “& CAMPBELL, Managers. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. H.—Ed ood Cot- 
tage. A little out of the village; with good moun- 
tain views, large rooms, shade trees. Farm connect 
For rates, etc., address GEV. F. WOLCOTT. 


Pittsfield, N. H. 


The Maplehurst 


° en June 1 Accommodations for 125 guests, Beau- 
tifully locate ; perfect sanitary arrangements; pure run- 

ning water; fresh milk my x etables from farm. Livery 

connected. ENTW ORTH, Prop. 


White Mountains, N. H. | 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, 


Opens June 20 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


IMBALL HILL HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. 
4.790 fect above the sea. The fi finest location in 
Whitefield. Farm connected. For circular address 
H. J. BOWLES, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


HE ALHAMBRA. S.W. Cor. Sewell Ave. and 
Heck St., Asbu Park, N J. Easy of access 
to the beach and lake. Terms moderate. 
WM. I. GILL, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
The Leading Hotel in respect. . Finest location 


on the New Jersey coast. 
MORGAN & PARSONS. 


/Coleman House 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Opens June 25, 1893 


Dire on the beach. The leading Hotel. 
season. or rates, d'agrams, and information address 
WM. M. BA TES anager Everett House, Union 
Square, New York, N.Y ., until June +. 


FIFTH AVENUE HOUSE 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. : 
Opens June 29th. Serd for descriptive circular. 


GRAND AVENUE HOTEL 


Modern im ements; steam heat. n all the year. 
sine 


HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J.— 
Sixteenth season. Near the Ocean and Wesley Lake. 

Superior table and service. Artesian water and perfect san- 

itary arrangements. Mrs. M. F. Wagner, P. O. Box 1003. 


“The Chalfonte” 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH. 
AT FOOT OF NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


Atlantic City THE ELKTON 


Modern conveniences; terms reasonable 
Kentucky Ave., near Beach Mrs. E. WILE. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. a 


i 

Y >= 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea water 
Baths on each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. 
L. T. BRYANT. 
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New Jersey 
CITY, THE HEWITT ” 


Penna. Ave., Near the Beach. 
Medern Conveniences. WALTER S. IVES & CO.. 


INE GROVE HOUSE, Brown’s Mills-in- 
the-Pines, N. J.—Modern conveniences. Good 
e. Open the year round. Terms reasonable. 


CHAS. SMIRES, Prop’r. 


THE ALDINE 


Near the beach. S 1 baths, steam heat, etc. 
First-class accommodations, THEO. MUELLER. Prop. 


HOTEL DEVON 


all the year. Mod niences. 


THE NEW ENGLEWOOD 
ENCLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


One of the finest hotels in the State, with all mod¢rn 
conver iences. y 30 minutes from New. York City. 
Beautiful grounds; magnificent toes; delightful drives. 
Table »nd service the t. Five meng walk 
from depot. For circulars and articulars address | 

FRANK C. SAFFOKD, 


THE ABERDEEN 


Longport, N. J. 


** The Ideal Seashore Resort.’ Open June 1 
KITTS & LAMBORN, 


WALTON COTTAGE 


Morristown, N. J. 


acres. Mountain air equal to Colorado for 


a 
sanitary and attendance; pure 


IS W. WALTON, Proprietor. 


The Lafayette 


Ocean City, N. J. 
On the beach. Fine situation. Everything first-class. 
MISSES CRETH. 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


A Favorite Resort 


guict and refined people. No liquors 


allowed sold inthe city. Send for prospectu 
ayor. 


ESLEY HOUSE, Ocean City, N. J. ee 
location near the beach. Terms reasonabie. Cor. 
Wesley Ave. and Eighth St. Sead tor for circulars. 
W. E. COX. 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


podern convene SEVERANCE & SON 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. § 


air, pure. 787 > year round, 
wee 


VINELAND, GROVE HOUSE 


situated. Mod conveniences, E 
thing New York 


New York 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A Prepeent house for Tourists. 
RTY & MOORE, Props. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The -ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake 


Open to Nov. 1st. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boat- 
ing. Fishing Lawn-tennis, Orchestra, etc. Cuisine and 
ce first-class. Special rates to July rst. Illustrated 

on application. 


JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


A Family Paper 
ake Chaut New Work and Chi 
lake Sea, NOW OPEN Low uate. 
7oo Ft. Above Lake Erie. sStop-over Privileges. 
This Most Charming Resort of the Continent 
Has been Made Famous by Points Especially Worthy of Consideration This Year of the 
World’s Fair and a Possible Visitation of Cholera. 

PURE AIR. PURE WATER. NO MOSQUITOES. MALARIA UNKNOWN. | 

NO OBJECTIONABLE CLASSES. SUPERIOR CUISINE AND SERVICE. 
Artistic, Unique Interiors. Delightful Walks, Drives, and Surroundings. Perfect Ease of Access. 

Otis Safety Elevator. Electric Lights. 
A BE AUTIFUL S ANIT ARIUM is also open, where a staff of regu/ar physicians — 
treat invalids generally. But entirely separate 

and distinct from the Inn proper. Write for Illustrated Circulars. 7 
THE STERLINCGCWORTH, Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York 


You will find at Excelsior Springs, Mo., one of the 
most charming all-year-round resort hotels in America, 


In Search 

pap THE ELMS. Capacity 500 guests; cuisine un- 

Of Health P surpassed. A perfect hotel and complete sanatorium. 
Superb bathing establishment with trained attendants. 


Sicenesiiines picturesque, location healthy—absolutely free from Malaria. 


The famous tonic waters free to guests. Excelsior Springs 


Experienced resident physician in 
charge. All charges moderate. For 
tte Waters 


illustrated pamphlet and _ particulars, 
addréss Excelsior Springs Company, 
and dine at THE 


Breakfast In New York Divensowr a 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. You can leave New York in the 
morning and reach Richfield after a pleasant ride in time for 
six o’clock dinner. Write for booklet. Myron D. JEWELL. 


White eeenann N. H.—PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 
Th t of the leadi mmer Hot with t e highest order, situated in the 
n June 26th to 1s rooms ress ‘ 
Vendome, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profle Also 


THE FLUME HOUSE 


in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House ost desirable for families and parties 
ier a long season in the Mountains. Geen set 


/ 

y 


New York 


HOTEL 


AMPERSAND 


bass fishing. Season opens June 2:st. Fates: 
On Lower Saranac Lake 


S 
trans tent, 9 day; weekly, $12 t 
Open for the Season 
For Illustrated Pamphlet and plan of rooms address 
Manage 


New York 


New York. 


D. MIDDLETON, 182 Duane St., 
TON & YOUNG, - 


Amperand, Ca CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Elevations LL MOUNTAIN HOUSE CO, 


A™ IRONDACKS — Crystal Spring House. 
Under entirely new ble, Aare ement. Arrangements 
moder terms reasonable. ROB & 
HARLAND, Bloomingdale, Essex Co., N. 


ADIRONDACKS 
BANNER HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 
Accommodati fro 8. 
1. S. KIRB Proprietor. 


*- MOUNTAIN Hover Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. Y. TYLER M. MERWIN 
Proprietor. Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 
ADIRONDACKs. Good boating and fishin 

from Hay Fever. Open all the year. Terms reasona 
Send = circulars. 


ADIRONDACKS 
‘‘Maple Lodge,’’ Blue Mt. Lake 


HAMILTON CO., N. Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Now open. Send for circulars. E. WHIPPLE 


During the past few months we ‘bee made many im- 
provements, and are Inow prepared to receive those who 
are looking for a delightful summer home. _ First-class ac- 

commodctions. Send for circular. Henry C. Crane, Pror, 


COOPERSTOWN, N. OTSEGO LAKE. 


TEMPLETON LODGE 


Opens Early in June for Families. A Beauti- 
ful and Healthy Location. 


THE ELMER 


n from May to Dec. R cached by West Shore R.R. 


Open June roth 


FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Modern im ts, beautiful grounds and scen 


IN | (For other advertisements in this see 
FALLS FORTY MINUTES AWAY following pages.) 


tab 
— 
| 
DAKE View HOUSE 


| 


ne es ; Sailing, 
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DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
location, ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
Personal care of experienced P icians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 


n, and amusem 
Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve 
t roof nade. Steam open fires, el 
. safety oun or, telegraph, tele telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision Kf "Mrs. Emma P of Chautauqua 
poking Scho oo W. R. R., Hew York and 


Buffalo. Open all th For illustrated ote. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


NSION HOUSE 
ily hotel, ag 
erate terms. ve 

LAMSON & CO.., Props. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
The Windsor, N. Y. 


Strictly first-class; all modern improvements; running 
spring water; moderate Van posttely Mosquitoes or 
malaria. Circulars of O KELLOGG, Prop. 


Qua wan GUNK MOUNTAINS, Ellenville, 
N. Grove Farm, 2 feet extensive 

view; cool and bracing 

Send for circular and rat >. 


HOFFORT COTTAGES 
Fishers Island, N. Y. 


Will be opened June 20, or paper. for the accommoda- 
tion of boarders and families It well known for its 
cool sea breezes, averaging ten degrees lower than on 
beac hing, and driving. 
terms to from New 
es y. Forterm:s a 
HOFFORT 


"wichers Island, N. Y. 


t-all t eferences. 
KINDBERG. 


““MUNNATAWKET HOTEL” 


MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


Fisher’s Island, New York. 
40 Minutes from New London. 


Fine bathing and fishing; beautiful marine views; mf 


sani Engagements now book 
or circulars W. C. WHITE 


LAKE HOUSE 
Florida, Orange County, N. VY. 
easant resort; two hours from New York. Write 
sore H. R. CABLE, Proprietor. 


ISLAND HARBOR 


Ag uiet home for families. Terms reasonable. 
A. C. CLIFTON, Prop., - Hague, Warren Co., N. Y. 


THE GRAMPIAN HOTEL 
HIGHMOUNT, N. Y. 


Tenth season; t. st to 


OUNTAIN-SIDE HOUSE, Hunter, Greene 
Co.. N. Y. (Catskills). Beautiful fine 
drives. Fresh and vegetables from farm Spe 
rates to families. Nowepen. Mrs. C. S. HUGGANS. 


‘THE RIPLEY * 


Centrally located. Finely furnished. Send te for 
L. A. WOODWORTH. 


Adirondack House |: 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


ccommodates 200. Hot and cold water on every floor. 
bells, baths, open Good ishing latest sanitary 
tem. Table first-cl shing and hunting in sea- 
son, Send for SOLOMON cord Proprietor 


TSKILL MOUNTAINS—Kiskatom Re- 
o r wee ree boating an 
FISHER, Kiskatom, eons Canty, Y. 


comfort, rest ; y3 condu 
circular written + guests: $8 and $10; from ta 


Keene Valles> TAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


THE ANTLERS ‘unc 
The leading family resort, accommodating 100. Send 
for circular. JEROME BURTON, Prop. 


i Prices moderate 
poctus se sent on nt on application to to o HENRY BUCKELL. 


‘Trout Pavilion 


Kattskill Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 
Delightfully situated on the East Shore of Lake 


— board andcomforiable rooms. Terms moderate. 


ddress J. M CRONKITE, Prop. 


LAKE MINNEWASKA 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


O th. Sce unsurpassed. Speciall 
ALFRED H. SMILE 

Minn ewaska, Ulster 


Mirror Lake 


House 
ADIRONDACKS 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Electric lights, steam heat, + Hiatt electric bells 
and baths. All appointments ositively first-class. 
the thousand ae above tide-water. Send for 
circulars. HAS.:E. MARTIN, Manager. 


Under-Cliff 


A select resort a private Northern end of 
Placid, of the A‘ A irondacks. 
tages, Boating, Bathing, Mountain bi 
physician at hand. No transient guests. C 

C. tan Union. 


GILDERSLEVE HOUSE 


2 2,000 ft. arm connected. trees; 
waiks and drive es; ning an and hunting: no malaria. 
Address RICHAR GitD SLEVE for circular. 


LIBERTY, N. Y. 


Bracing air, pure water, Sites scenery. J. C. 
HALL’S boarding-house accommodates 50. Centrally 
located. Circular and references on request. 


Ds ESIRABLE PARTIES accommodated at private 
boarding-house in high, healthy location, overlo»xk- 
ing village; near post-office and chur es; natural w . 
excellent table; $6 to $8 per we-k. 
‘BOX 194, Liberty, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


ADIROND ACKS HOTEL INTERLAKEN 
Upper Chateaugay Lake. 
Open from May 1 to Nov. 1. atest desirable summer re- 
sort in the mountains; scene urpassed; good boat- 
ing, fishing, etc. For de<criptive 
W. P. MERRILL, "Merrill, N. Y. 


HOTEL BALMORAL 


MT. McGRGEGOR, N. 
Just above the Cholera Line 
The finest Mountain resort in America, and the most 
Hotel open by rail Sa aratowa Springs. 
o irculars and information 


HOUSE 


ACK-ON-THE-HUDSON 
analy =e single or en suite. Opens June 
bs opular rates BANNISTER & O. 


COUNTRY BO ARD Healthful location ; pleas- 


excellent table, 
mountain scenery: and pure a 


A 
MRS. A. W. ROGGEN, Oak Hill, 


OCEAN AVE. HOTEL 


PATCHOGUE, L, I. 
N THE ,GREAT BAY 
May 30. season under same management. 
ry thing shing, etc. Send for circular 
RD WEEKS, Owner and Proprietor. 


THE KINKADE HOUSE 
PHCNICIA, N. Y. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. KINKADE. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


Phoenicia, N. WY. 
Near famous Echo Notch. Newly furnished. Now 


open. Accommodates 75. Fine so lg Trout brooks 
near. Terms, $7 to $ro. M. F. WHITNEY. 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


- Enlarged and refurnished. Strictly first-class. Terms, $7 
to $15. Circulars from Recreation Dep’t. J.C. Cornish. 


A. B. SMITH. | 


THE BONNIE VIEW 


Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Fine location. Terms reasonable. Send for 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


HOTEL ULSTER 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 
Ninth Season. Send for Circular. H. F. BAKer. Prop. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 
Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Will open for the season June 20. 
N. S. HOWE, Proprietor. 
Post Office address, Pawliog, N. Y. 


Ray Brook House 


RAY BROOK, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Within ten minutes’ walk of the best fishing in the 
Adirondacks. Address D. CAMERON, Prop. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Pleasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy hig gh 
cellent table and attendance. Address 
rates L. G. CONKLIN, Proprietor, lock Box te 


THE NATIONAL 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


On the main street. Broad piazzas, beautifull 
Within two minutes of and Baths. S.P. 


Adirondacks 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Opens July ist 
— new hotel is situated about one mile from Sara 
Village. Elevation. 1,600 feet. Near Hote 
Ampersand. Modern conveniences. For rates and circu- 


lar address J. E. MEAGHER, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
MILLER’S 
SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
Milo B. Miller, Proprietor 

Best cuisine in the mountains; all delicacies of the season. 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet; climate recom- 
mended for lung and throat troub bles; ha hay fever unknown; 
splendid trout fishing and hunting. n paseenees Ss in 
parlors, office, and dining-room; 1,000 feet zas; elec- 
tric bells; in ae'g sanitary condition. n May to 
November. Send for circular to MILO B. MILLER, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


T HE ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 

of the best locations in town. First class in all its a 

intments. $2 to $2. $0 per day; $10 per week uete. 
. J. Riggs, Prop., S. Seater. Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Sarato EMORY 
POTTER, Pre pen year Mineni spring 
on the place. obar. Terms, $7.00 to $12.00 per week. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from May 15th to Novem- 
ber ist. For particulars 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


THE LAFAYETTE Pinest Location 


Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent Cui- 

pecial x rates for the season 

E. TODD, Manager. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


sun-parlor and promenade on ‘the aites of 
rooms with private ths. Electricity, all ba 

and all remedial app Turkish and 
in Ori tal elegance and complete- 


SUMMER REST n. v. 


rincipal hotels and spri Special rates for 
MORSE, Prop. 


RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila. St., Sarato 
Springs, N. ¥.—Entirely in 
order for the reception of guests 4 
principal] hotels and Congress Bi ark. 
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New York 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


SARATOGA 


The most healthful and attractive summer resort in the 
world. 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


Opens for the reception of guests June 1. Send for 
- exquisite illustrated souvenir pamphlet to 
WILLARD LESTER, 

re 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


PAVILION HOTEL, Open June 15. 


Pamphlets, list of and prices 


Thousand Islands 
Hotel Westminster 


‘Westminster Park, Alexandria — N. Y. 


Among America’s most charming resorts; the far-famed 

Islands. Rates to per day ; to $17 
week. Send pamphie hlet 

NG ART, Proprietor. 


TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 


Tupper Lake, Adirondack Mts., N.Y. 


Purest mountain spring water. Excellent drain- 
age. Underground sewers. Free from malaria and 
hay fever. Good fishing and hunting. Terms reason- 
able. For terms, etc., ad 
T. & B. HATCH, Proprietors, 
Tupper Lake, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


CAYUGA LAKE HOUSE 


he perfection of a summer resort. surpass 
it ae in ithis paper. Wonderfully low prices for 
une. Best rooms $8 and $10 per week. Send for circu- 
before engaging ere. 
HN J. LYTLE, Sheldrake, N. Y. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 

300. Modern appointments. Henry Ward 
pase er, when a guest of Churchill A ges said: ** Stamford 
is the most beautitul ein all t on.’’ Send for 


GREENHURST §*4MForp, 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


epring water; cuisine unescelled. Sead 
— J. BROWN. 


THE HAMILTON HOUSE STAMFORD, 


All mod veniences. Open all th F 


f efe 
an ss West 16th St.. New York. J.C. GREGORY. 


“THE ROSEMONT” 


Newh h fine view; all ts of 
interest. Write for creulars 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 


lake; fine fishing, boating, and drivi 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 
Stamford-in-the-Catskills 


Open June 1. Newand modern. Write for circular. 
JNO. P. GRANT, Proprietor. 


TSAYANTHA LAKESIDE FARM HOUSE 
—1 mile from Stamtord, N. Y. Pleasant drives. 
reas Hebrews Address M. T. WAR- 


THE AMERICAN 


Fine location. Cuisine excellent. Send 
L. WILTSE. 


THE ORIENTAL 


Fine location. Strictly first-class. 


M. LESLIE. 


“CASILE” 


Tarrytown -on- Hudson, N. Y. 


and beautiful Summer Resort opens 
GUISINE and APPOINTMENTS of the highest 
er. Accessible via Hudson River .. and New 
yee and Northern R. R. and by st eam 
A ALMY, Manager. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


THE COLUMBIAN 
1,000 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 

Second season of this the finest and most thoroughly 
quipped hotel on the River St. Lawrence; rates $3 per 
rates to famiiies by the week or season; 

PINGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


-able. Send for 


HYGEIA HOTEL 2703 
An Ideal Healthan? Pleasure Resort. Gengrens table 
Turkish good 


shady lawn, airy rooms, baths; no malari 
fishing; steam yacht. Low rates. Write for, coum 


board and accommodations at a pri- 

te house situated in Westport, N. Y., on the shore 

of the Lake Champlain. Terms week, 
Address S. T. NORTHUP, Westport, Essex Co, N.Y. 


RICHARDS HOUSE 


WESTPORT, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 
Boating, fishing, and bathing. Livery in connecti 


able roo T ~$8t 
0 S12 per ARE Prop. 


[PRE KAUNEONGA, White Lak 

Tran en 

phiet and rates. THOMAS H. MARTIN, Proprictor, 


WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 


(SULLIVAN CO.) 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


Onh d overlookin F t - 


WHITE LAKE 


at White Lake, N. Y. 
is pleasantly situated overlooking the lake. Good ta 
pee water; tresh vegetables: @ excellent bass and 
and pl P lenty Enlarged and ‘accom- 
odates so tages pass rms lars 
on by SHERMAN RAMSAY 


VAN WERT HOUSE 


Among the mountains of paivan Co. Tome 
circulars. B. VAN WERT. — 


Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 


most — and legs t in this 
untry; erican T an ward. 


Pennsylvania 


BLAWARS GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm H Oyen ren till No- 
vember. F es from 
rooms; shady livery. | CRORGDALE 


GLENWOOD HOUSE 


O Th h ted; t t; 
J ly renova’ geunis, ero ue 
turesque scenery. Send for circular. Brothers. 


Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water Gap, Pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful; hotel modern and complete ; water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. Three hours from New 
by Ds Der in J June and 

ober; $18 in; an em 
*$RODHEAD. 


LAC COTTAGE, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

E. Durrgg, Prop’r. 21st season. n all the 
Steam heat, Electric and all city conven- 
ences and country comforts. 


Buena Vista Spring Hotel 


(FRANKLIN CO., PA.) 


Blug Ridge Mountains, Ww. Md. R Qpens how 
a riall niarg egan 
fince last season. t to make much 


wards. 


For circu 


ere, 
le 
lars, ess 

otel Rennert, Baltimore, oe 


GLEN SUMMIT HOTEL 
Glen Summit, Luzern 


ARKLETON (Pa.) SANITARIUM 
line of B. and O. % 94 miles east of Pi 

248 west of Baitimore eee uiet 

health resort. For dreularg 2 Union, or 


ONNY MEAD FARM HOUSE, Marshall 
Creek, near Delaware Water Gap, Pa. F Farm 
uiet and peaceful. Reasonable rates. Ad- 
Mrs. MARTIN V. B. DETRICK. 


DIMMICK HOUSE Bike Gon Pa. 


able; plenty of A DIMMICK 


HOTEL FAUCHERE 


Pleasantly located; rooms large o renowned as 
first-class in every pscenery. 


TITANIA HOUSE Marshall's Creek 


At Marshall’s Falls. Open all 
ars n ear. eau Par. 
perb : best of table. Circulars and 
rooms ane jas. T. WOLFE. 


124 acres 
dress 


BURNETT HOUSE 


All modern improvements; rooms; mod 


GHLAND COTTAGE, a quiet summ 
60 guests. Situated on spur 
Ridge, two and a half miles from Water Gap. Special 
rates until il July Se PALMER. Strou urg, 


November: DELL Ma 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dein. 
ea ca 12 

tes address FOU Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Batts ALZO. Walter’s Fast P. O., Ap 
nersvillie, P Overlooking Picturesqu 

Vall Soft S Water and Pure Mountain Air. 
of Spring unsurpassed. Esgn. YENNEY. 


WALTER'S PARK 


(Near Wernersville and Reading, Pa.) 


is a great Mountain Park acres). Air equal to 
Colorado; scénery bea 1 beyond 
pure, soft spring water. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


is its central attraction. The best located, easiest of 
access, most successful. Baths massage, electricity, 
Swedish movements. Thirty-five ’ experience. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. A 

WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


HLAND Wernersville, 


for circular. RICHARD SONS. 
Rhode Island 


THE ARLINGION 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Open June to October. Accommodates roo. Write for 
circulars and terms. 


EARNEST L. CASWELL. 


THE ATWOOD HOUSE 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. A. TUCKER 


THE MASSASOIT 
. NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Open June 19. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


st. Fine location. Excellent and 
posting. -Kverything first-class. ‘Rates, 


HE sett Pier 
R. I.—The largest, best ° d most liber- 


managed hotel ot the Pine, 
located. BURNS & SON. 


other advertisements in thts department see 
owing pages.) 


i 
i 


— 
European Applications of Suloher Water, 
es. 
atis. 
& SON. 
M?: JEFFERSON HOUSE, Stamford, N. Y. 
| )younrarw 0vsz, Delaware water cap, | 
| Pa.—Situated on the mountain-side, near the sta- 
Address 
pove tide 
Valley on 


7 


. r 4 


= 
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Rhode Island 


Virginia 


Travel 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


OPENS JUNE 24, 1803. 
Situated on BELLEVUE AVE., the most’ fashionable 
of this famous watering p e, and adjoining the 
PA ASINO, it affords its guests an opportunity of seeing 
the distinctive features of 
SUMMER LIFE AT NEWPORT 
not found elsewhere he piace. For rates, 
» Newport 
House, House, New York City. 


THE COLUMBIA 


IRON GATE INN 


A. E. WHITE, PROP. 
IRON GATE, VA. 


A lovely summer home in the mountains of Virginia. 
Lithia, Iron, Sulphur, Magnesia, and (halybeate Springs 
within two squares of Hotel. etc. 
Lovely location. For circulars and terms a 

W.R. BARBER 


ENON Spriugs and Mineral Baths in 
the great North Mountains, near Winchester. Va. 
Accommodates 300; ag Bar; rates circulars 
at this office. Addre 

A. S. PRATT, Propéietor, Rock Enon Springs, Va. 


West Virginia 


LARKIN HOUSE 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


The Plimpton House 


‘AND COTTAGES 
‘ WATCH HILL, R. I. 


f 
hotel. Fine location. Write. ior 


Vermont 


larendon apes 8, Vt.—Open June to Oct. 
‘Terms reasonable. oad or circular. Seven hours from 
New York City; among the Green Mountains and Hi 
1,000 feet above sea; Mineral Spring Waters free to ests; 
vegetables, fruit, milk, cream, from_farm ; 
don Water, celebrated for its Purity and Health-giving 
qualities, MURRAY. Bow 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VT. 


TheFranklin House 


is thoroughly renovated and improved outside and inside, 
and opened to the public, as usval, June 1, 1893. The 
tables are always spread with the choicest the season 
ords. Telegraph office, fast trains stopping, good 
livery and elegant drives, good fishing, ts and 
experienced oarsmen, and extensive s iy parks are 
among the co ‘veniences and attractions Send for cir- 
cular. JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor 24 years. 


Equinox House 
Summer Resort, Opens June 14 
Manchester, Vermont 
Dogs not taken. 

F. H. ORVIS. 


Equinox Spring Water and 
Ginger Champagne 


PUREST AND BEST. 


EQUINOX SPRING CO0., Manchester, Vt. 


One HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, Ma- 
quam Bay, Vt., on Lake Champlain. Boat- 
ing and fishing. Large farm in compednon. Sanitary 
plumbing. to $14. une to Octobe 

. SMITH, 


‘* Up in the Cool Northland ”’ 


OWL’S HEAD HOTEL 


AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, ON 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 
rand openery. ure water, good Sebing dry air, no insects. 
CH RLES D WATK 
Box 328, VT., = 128th 
Charges moderate. Opens | une 1st. Illustrated Book. 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


“NOW OPEN 


Situated high = Accommodations 

frst class, Cuisin eup to the highest standard. Send 
t ontai n intormation 

or pamphlet containing B. F. EAKLE, Supt. 


Wisconsin 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 
ELKHART P. O., WISC. 
5 hones from ets Rais Fair City, via C., Mil. & St. P. 


surroundi Pict of iv 
pak select, healtht 
NSON BARNES, Proprietor. 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


PENNOYER SANITARIUM 


A resort for invalids or those needing rest, oe upon 
spacious grounds (75 acres), with HAs o feet,frontage on 
Lake Michigan. ew, modern building. with luxurious 
appointments and homelike comforts. Everything first- 
class. Table supplied with Jerse my milk and cream from 
Sanitarium farm, For illustrated prospectus and floor- 
plansaddress N.A.PENNOYER, M D., Sup:rintendent. 


Insane or objectionable cases are not received. 


SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 
TO RENT.—At Oak Bluffs, Cottage City 


a furnished cottage, situated on Ocean Ave., and contain- 
ing eleven rooms. Has an unobstructed vi:w of the ocean, 
andthe most delightful situation on the Island. Price 
$6s0. Address J. H. BUNCE, Middletown, Conn. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing’s maine. Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions. Land 1 be one in sone 8 one 
acre or more. Several or sale. Meals 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated satalonten. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


URNISHED HOUSE at Seashore To Let— 
comfortab.e. fully furnished house: wide 
stable tennis ground; cool location ; ready 
or occu rent. Address 
D, 179 New York. 


O LET-—IN TWILIGHT PARK IN THE 

CATSKILLS — The = ym furnished 

cottage. Apply to OTTO CROUSE, Weidon Building, 
Montgomery St., Jersey City, 


ORTH CHESTER, Vt.-I would like four sum- 
mer boarders at $5 oo per week; nice butter, eggs, 
cheese, and good pure milk: five minutes’ walk to depot 
and post-office. For particulars apply at once to 
Mrs. JOHN MATTOCKS. 


RUTLAND, VT. A private home of refire- 


ests 8 for the Ref. 
s e summer. eferences exchan 
H. F. M. STIMSON, Rutland, Vt. cae: 


Ros ELL FARM, Shrewsbury, Vt.—High alti- 
tude; mountain scenery; pleasant drives; shady 
grounds; plenty of cream, berries, and eggs. 

IRA A. RUSSELL. 


Virginia 


Where Will You Spend the Summer ? 


If you want a resort that is pleasart and attractive, and 

where rates for board are trv the 

‘L or PARK PL Chase City, Va. 

The finest Lithia ard Chloride Tuden Waters in the 

United States (specifics for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Ner- 

vous Prostration, Insomnia, etc., free to the Saeets of 
either and attractive lawn. 

Chase City, Mecklenburg th Va. 


TRAVEL 
SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new 
illustrated book, “Summer Homes Among the 
Green Hills of Vermont and Along the Shores 
of Lake Champlain,” containing addresses of 
family homes. Prices from $4 to $10 per 
week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hos- 
pitality, outdoor entertainment, fishing, boat- 
ing, climate and scenery unexcelled. Mailed 
free on application to A. W. Ecclestone, S. P. 
A., 353 Broadway, New York: T. H. Hanley, 
Nc. P. A. 260 Washington St., Boston, or 
S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., C. V. R.R., St. 
Albans, Vt. 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and! 


‘Grand Central Station—all by the New 


York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. —_—, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series ” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central — 
New York. 


PEOPLE’S LINE STEAMERS 


NEW YORK TO ALBANY 


and “‘ Dean Richmond’”’ 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY, Old Pier FY 
wee 
MB WATERS. @P. 


-- 
CALI FORN A 
AND BACK 


By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 
JNO. J. BYRNE, 
731 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER ? 


175 pages describing the Summer Resorts on the 

York, Ontario, and Western Railway. In i healthiest 
and m ost delightful region accessible to New York; 2,000 
feet eewe the sea. It givesa list of over 950 hotels, arm 
and boarding houses, with rates of istances, &c., 
&c. Can be had free. a, noe ork at Nos, 1 1, 165, 
171, 212, 371, roadway, 737 ve., 134 
Kast 12 th St’, West 125th St., 2 Ave., 


ticket. ces foot of Franklin and. 428 Sts. In 

4 Court St., 860 St., 2 I Atlantic 
roadway, 253 Manhattan A 


Hamburg. American 


PACKET COMPANY 


Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
screw Express Steamers. The Menu served is equal to 
that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrowding. 
Number of passengers limited to seating capacity of saloons. 

Express ce to Southampton, London, 
== amburg by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 

chive of 13-16,000 horse-power 

ictoria, June 15, 7 M . Bismardk June 29,7A.M. 

ormannia,. 22, Columbia, July 6, 11 A M. 
HAMBURG-AMERI Pacxer Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 

For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marqucite uluth, and inter- 
mediate Saturdays 8:3 We nesdays 8:30 P.Me, 

Fridays Saturdays neg Service first-class tm 
every detail. For ‘folders. etc., to LAKB 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co., 
General Offices, Rush and No:th Water Sts., Chicago. , 
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Travel 


YOU CAN VISIT 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


FROM 
Chicago, the World’s Fair City 


‘spend six days there, and return to Chicago in 
- eleven days, at a total expense of 
about $160.00. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


in connection with its !eased line 


THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL 


will, twice each day, start from the Grand Central Passen- 

‘ger Station, corner Harrison Street and Fifth Avenue, 

ithrough vestibuled trains, including elegant Dining-cars 

and Pullman Palace Sleeping-cars, to 

Yellowstone Park, Montana, and Pacific Coast 
Points 


This is the most comfortable line to 


Helena, Butte, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Port and 


For vates, tickets, maps, illustrated guides, etc., callson 
or write 
«Geo R. Fitcu, 319 Broadway, New York. 
E. R WapswortTH, 210 C k St. S-hicago, 
‘HAS. S. Fae, Gen. Passenger 


Maine Steamship Company 


The only direct line to eottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., at Fort with all railroad and 
-steamshi> lines for Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs, White they Eastern «<ummer re- 
sorts Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
-urday, at 5 P.M. from. Pier 38 East pon foot of Market 
Street, New York. For information apply to 

HORATIO HALL, Agent at the Pier. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


‘Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
we published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


D’S FAIR SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Systematic study of the great E eaten under careful 
supervision and Instruction u and August. 
dress AN Prin. Yonkers 
Military School, ing 


INSTRUCTION for young men or women in college 
br th aratory studies 3 fall examinations at my residence 
in.the Adirondacks (Keene Valley, N. Y.) from June 20. 

Martin Bahler, Prin. Young Ladies’ School, Summit, N.J. 


A YOUNG WOMAN, graduate < of Albany Normal 
‘School, New York, wants to teach in Colorado from two to 
three hours a day. Mathematics arb meen Aadress No. 
4.499, Christiau Union. 


TO LET—Well-furoished suite, six rooms, modern 
conveniences, piano for summer months, in classic Cam- 

ridge; desirable location near ery moderate 
terms. Address (Kev.) E GULICK, 
Hammond Street, Cambridge, 


POSITION AS TUTOR for summer months, in 
cumeily traveling here or abroad, by a Yale graduate now 
‘teaching in hy Thee e school. High college and social refer- 
‘ences, YALE,” No. 4,506, this office. 


AN boa nein LADY earnestly desires typewriter 
.copying to doat her home. She guarantees absolute accu- 
racy, and can furnish the best of references—both as proof 
of good work and the personal trustworthiness recessary 
when valuable papers are to be received. Pr vate papers, 
journals of travel and all copy having belonged to friends 
who have died, e mane as ty. erms adapt 
ito style of work. Christi n people 
‘to respond, even though t the amount of cop 

Address C. C., No. 4,778,-care Christian be fice. 


PARENTS to travel this summer to leave 

‘their children well ca or in the country, are invited - 
address Mrs. BEECHER, Bayport P. O., Fairfield Co. 
Sonn. 


YOUNG LADY of high sccial position and fine edu- 
cation, experienced as companion to individual or parties 
traveling, desires obtaining such position. No objection 
to elderly person or invalid. Address E. B., No. 4,606, 
care Christian Union, clinton Hall. Astor Place, N. Y. 


A LADY, owning her own home ina New England 
village, wishes a motherless child to board and care for, 
Girl preferred. Address Box 104, Easthampton, Mass. 


AN AMERICAN MAN desires position as mes- 
senger, collector, or salesman, or any outside position of 
trust. Can give best references and security. Address 
H. F. T., No. 4,642, Christian Union Office. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE, six rooms, shade, vi 
» Picturesque scenery. Five minutes’ 
depot, or post-office. Advantages of both town 
and country. Who will rent for the summer? HER- 
MAN A. LEACH, Deckertown, New Jersey. 


A LADY desires to find a position for her Governess 
‘as chaperon or traveling comoanion. Address N. W. M., 
- O. Box 365, Greenwi nn. 


WANTED-—By a Junior at Yale wi rience, 

men to tutor. for examinations Latin, 

Mathematics References from_ th. Professors 

travel if desired. Address C. G. CLARKE, 2. 219 wit 
» New Haven, Conn. 

ENGLISH LADY, experienced traveler, 
would act as chaperon to young ladies wishing to study 
or travel in Europe. Address M. H., No 4,651, care of 
Christian Union. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 


For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you ore pelea a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 3 

Followiag soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entirs work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will te!' you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and bai, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: . 
Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York Ci hey School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. anaes in 
Postal Building, New York e State. — 
Mail and Express, New York City. Robbing Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. i 
New York Times, New York it. New Penn. R.R. Station Jersey ity, N = 4 
Holland House, New York City. Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Branch, N. J. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brook] ‘“* Laurel in the Pines,’”? Lakewood, 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brook ’ New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, ‘Mass. 
Boys’ and Girls’ High School, ‘N.Y. Opera House Block, | 
Public School No. , Brooklyn N. Y. Residence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 
Arbuckle F N. Y. Mass. 
Hotel St. Ge Broo lyn, N. Y. Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
New Store of (Liebman, eros Brooklyn, N. Y. Markleton Sanatorium Co., —, Pa. 
Ninth Ward School, U Duquesne Theater Pittsburgh } 
Residence of E. J. | Hingston Buffalo Ma Be National Bank of Commerce, Bittzburgh, Pa. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N.Y _ Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. § 
State Normal Schoo Buffalo, N. a9. Residence of Mrs. Hostetter Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R. Pa. 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, Ei N. Y. First National Bank, Coo own, P } 

A. Building. Rochester, N. ¥. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, } 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. Pa. } 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. Commonwealth Buildin ng Scranton, Pa. 7 
Homeopathic Hospita Rochester, N. Y. — Street Baptist hurch, Scran Pa. I 
All-Saints Chapel, ochester, N ing Brown University RI 
Cornell University Buildings, N. Y. Trust C Co., Providance, R. 
Hier Flats, Syrac yracuse N Calvert all School, Baltimore, Md.” 
Salt’s Western H Ni iagara Falls, N. Y. Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. State Capitol, Columbia, S. 
PRR a of e New York Central and Hudson River | Y. M. C. A. Buildi .Giens Falls, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- | Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 
a Sit Sing, etc. Moses Taylor Hospital, Scrant ton, Pa. 

Co ate 1 rary, Hamilton, N. Y. Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material,!with a 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


Roti of 


— XN 


p may be easily by unskilled We Workmen. 

It istmoredurable than tin and costs cboui one hallas muck. 
has been muse lor thirty live years bymany well known manu-‘ 
Jacturers and large corporations shroughout the United States 
SAMPLES, PRICES 8% FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


“TIFFANY: GLASS: &- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


-FURNISHERS GLASS WORKERS DOMESTIC & ECCLESIASTICAL? 


‘DECORATIONS: MEMORIALS: 
+333 To. 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK > 
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FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE | ; 
INSURANCE COMPANY Are You Saving 
Money P 


Ofttice, Company 
If you are, well and 
: it i ith Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 


impor tant to make your red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 


saving s earn thetr ut- liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
: contains six ounces; when moistened will 
most. Our book will make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


give you some hints. | Was AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS,’ 


Sent free. 5 


OASH CAPITAL... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims eeeeeeeece eeene 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. | 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
HARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 


RIC 
WM. J, DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. The Pr ovident 
Trust Co. ‘seston 
S CULISE Please mention The (Christian Union 


12 FT. S 5 O 
to refuse to make any new investments |New York Guaranty and) Gn. $1OO 


cause banks are failing and stocks are Indemnity Co. 

declining ? 59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. A Mi (} T RS 
Why not rather reduce your bank CAPIT 

balance by purchasing some good mort- | gsuR PLUS, 2 1,000,000 A LL ST E E L 


gage securities? I have somethat are | _ Im addition to its, special charter privileges, this Com- 


e ° pany sses all the power of Trust Companies under 
. | th York Banking Laws; act T f. . 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depository of trust funds. 
H. F. NEWHALL INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 


: Drexel Buildin Philadelphia, Pa. | ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. OR 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. PUMPING GEARED SAME RICE.. 
ie ENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
; : | J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. Company declares a dividend and makes the- 
ccid en NSU TANCE DIRECTORS: above prices as means of dis-~ 
. Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Julliard, tributing it. These prices 
| rederic Cromwell, Ri A. McCurdy, will be con- tinued only 
ft ' yy Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, until its surplus 
Or | Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, earnings are suf- 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, ficiently worked 
THE SAME AS FOR MEN. WHETHER | Harriman, off. Merit has 
TRAVELING OR AT HOME. PRO- | Charles R. Henderson, Fred’k W. Vanderbilt, a. 
VIDES INDEMNITY FOR INJURIES | 72722 Jr. Whitney. 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. great number of outfits has 


motor Company 
the best manufuc-. 
Chicago,with many, 
of floor space and 
ment of machinery, 
in existence. The 


fs AND A LARGE SUM FOR DEATH TO given the Aere 


HUSBAND, CHILDREN, OR BENEFI- = 


CIARY. OPENS ALSO TO WOMEN ° very many, acres 

A NEW FIELD OF PROFITABLE nite tute G the 
EMPLOYMENT. PAMPHLETS SENT. Aermotor Co. WK feels, in this crown 
WOMEN AGENTS WANTED. ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 


a ill Shi 
The Inter-State Casualty Co. 0 rt woe 0 
¢ THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, | 


Nos. 62 & 64 William St., New York 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


Capital and Assets, $225,000 Chartered 1871. 
Capital, $2,000,000 
Surplus, _ §00,000 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 


The Debentures of this | with special charter 
1 L M Bond and M 
corporation are a good safe | leres, Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage: 


i tm Allows Interest on Deposits; Takes Entire 
S1X per cent. inves ent Charge of Estates; Acts as Trustee, Registrar, 
Transfer Agent; P Co ns; Executes all 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE........ Vice-President 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBUOULL..Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT ..........Secretary snomy and Beauty: | 
5 ' DIRECTORS: UTTONS at front in- 
ie. S William Babcock, & Frisco, ‘Luther Kountse Ring at hip 
S aie, UFC and at William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, | 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis Ma of 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Mortord, Cord - Edge Button 
Low Cost Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, itp os 
“s Theo. A. Havemeyer, . Robert Olyphant, FIT ALL AGES— 
Charles R. Henderson, — Edwin Packard, Infants to Adulte. 
Life INSULANCE in the | MARSWALLEIELD 200, 
Gustav E. Kissel, ames Timpson. | 
Mercantile Benefit Ass'n of New York FERRIS BROS, . 
$19 Broadway—P. 0. Box 968. 6 per cent. Bay City Mich +) 341 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Death Losses Paid, - - $1,273,515.80 | SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE H 
No death claims unpaid. Seekers for re- Gold street Railway Bonds. cal WIiF OU DO it FOR THE MONEY. 
Energetic agents can find profitable employ- JAMES N. BROWN & CO., eto the improved 
ment and are invited to correspond. BANKERS, an4 


I. W. Steward, Secy. Alonzo Alford, Pres. 62 Cedar Street, N. Y. Dept CHICAGG. 
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Meade & 
Baker’s 
Carbolic 
Mouth 


Wash, 


PIPPIN 
For preserving 
the delicate 
enamel of the 
teeth, keeping 
the gums in a 
sound, healthy 
condition, and 
purifying the 
breath. Has 
no equal. Try 
it. 3 
A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
free on applica- 
& Baker Carbolic 

Mouth Wash Co., 


3210 Main Street, 
_ Richmond, Va. 


Want 
Sound 
Teeth ? 


Want 
Healthy 
cums? 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK. 


8 Gallons 


or LATHER— | 
|| The amount of rich, creamy lather pro- | 
duced by a single WILLIAMS’ SHAVING || 
STICK—is simply marvelous. 


Nothing demonstrates more clearly | 
the wonderful economy of using this 
exquisite Toilet article. 


| | 


DURABLE 


Stamped 
Steel 
Ceilings 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of » 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for 100- 
pe p for new 100-page 


Made in many patterns, 
for 

Easily applied 

ter without re- 


N 


DECORATIVE 


| sam: 


Bits of Fun 


Jones—I say, Miss Brown, how is it 
that you are always out when I call? She 


—Oh, just luck.—Zz/e. 


Good for his Health.—_Brown—Is Jones 
as lazy as ever? Jameson—No. Since 
the birth of his child he has been in the 
habit of rising with the son.—Vew York 
Herald. 


Stranger (addressing an old bricklayer) 
— Uncle, who’s building this house? “ Mr. 
Hirschbug, he build de house, but Queen 
Anne she drawed de plan.”—Reformed 
Messenger. 


Judge—What is the charge against 


| these youngmen? Detective Sleuthpup— 


Malicious cruelty, yer honor. Howso?” 
“I caught them waking up night watchmen 
and policemen and then running away.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Affable Stranger—lI can’t help thinking 
I have seen your picture somewhere in 
the newspapers. The Hon. Mr. Great- 
man—Oh, no doubt; no doubt. It’s 
often been published. Stranger—Then I 
was not mistaken. What were you cured 
of >—NMew York Weekly. 


Dudlet—Whz-at! You don’t wemembah 
me! Why, I was intwoduced to you not 
two houahsago. Miss Cutter—Don’t you 
know, Mr. Dudlet, there are some people 
in the world one has to meet every few 
minutes in order to keep up an acquaint- 
ance ?— Kate Field’s Washington. 


This story is about Philadelphia twins. 


The nurse was giving them a bath. Later, 


hearing the children laughing in bed, she 
said, “ What are you children laughing 
about?” ‘Oh, nothing,” replied Edna, 
“only you have given Edith two baths 
and haven’t given me any.” —New York 
Recorder. 


A Difficult Language.—“I wish you 
would tell me the méaning of an expression 
I have noticed in the newspapers,” said a 
Frenchman who was studying the English 
language. “ Very well,” replied the Amer- 
ican; “what expression do you refer 
to?” “One of the newspapers said there 
was ‘a nigger in the wood-pile.’” ‘Oh, 
that’s anidiom. It means there is a ‘snake 
in the grass.’” “ Nigger in the wood-pile 
means there’s a snake in the grass?” said 
the inquirer, with a puzzled air. “ Well, 
both the expressions are synonymous with 
‘the milk in the cocoanut’ and ‘an ax to 
grind.’ Understand?” But the foreigner 
scratched his head and walked away with 
an expression of despair on his counte- 
nance.— Fudge. 


For Nervous Prostration 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. A. TRAU, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
extensively used it in nervous pros ration and kindred 
affections, and invariably obtained very good results.” 


LITTERING 


ENERALITIES we know nothing 
about. Our statement. is definite: Sterling Silver 
Inlaid Spoons and Forks are guaranteed for 25 years. 
Send for new Solder. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smoeth, tough leads. [fnotSfamiliar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16¢c. for 


DLXON’S 


ples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,. Jersey City, N. J. 


a 
Perfect 
Liquid Dentifrice. 


Harmless as Pure Water. 


Fragrant as Sweet Flowers. 
Sample Vial Free. Price, 25c. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


A world of misery is 
implied in the words 
“Sick Headache.” 
A world of relief is 
wrapped up in a twen- 
ty-five cent box of 


Beecham’ s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


There is not a brainy sur- 


geon, chemist, or physician 
in the United States who 


will not recommend it. 


‘HAIR: 


HEALTH warranted torenew . suthful coler te 


Gray Hair. satisf fair grower, 50c, 
853 B’way, N 
send Hair Book & box Hars’ 


“T have 


RANULA: 


GRANULA, Originated by the famous 
Dr. James C. Jackson over thirty years 
ago, is a scientifically prepared and twice- 
cooked food, containing all the nutritious 
properties of the unequaled Genesee Val- 
ley winter wheat in such form and propor- 
tion as to be quickly digested and thor- 
oughly assimilated by the entire body. 

It has been called “* The Perfect Food.” 
As such it is a remarkable remedy for cer- 
tain diseases, and if regularly and persist- 
ently used will not fail to remove Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion, Constipation, and Chronic 
Diarrhea. 

It has proveda specific for Piles, Rheuma- 
tism, Kidney, Liver, Lung, and Skin Dis- 
eases, including Scrofula, Catarrh, and 
General Debility. 

To relieve the troubles peculiar to women 
there is nothing equal to the use of Graniila 
as a principal diet. 

Granila should be eaten daily by chil- 
dren from about the nursing period on, as 
it builds up the tissues rapidly and clears 
the system of impurities. 

Granila is manufactured solely by 


OUR HOME GRANULA CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Trial Box, prepaid, 30c. Pamphlet free. 
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Best’! RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS On 
CONSUMPTION? 


